HE salaaming maidens beg the ugly little god to lift the veil between the 
present and the things that are to come. The incense smoke curls upward; 


the god sits motionless. 


“There’s nothing to this at all,” whispers Phyllis disgustedly. “I’m going out 


in the fresh air.” 


“Wait a minute,” says Agatha, “I think we ought to ask him something defi- 


nite. What do you want to know?” 


“Td like.” answers Phyllis promptly, “to know what is coming in THE AMER- 


ICAN GIRL.” 


And suddenly a voice fills the room and the god makes answer, saying: 


ss ENNETH Payson Kempton 
kK has written the story of a girl 
aboard a pirate ship. There 

is glorious adventure in it that will 
keep you on the edge of your chair 
when you read it. Go to sea with 
Ursula in My Brother the Buc- 


caneer, It is coming in the fall. 


HEN there is 4 Cook in Holly- 
T wood by Alice Dyar Russell. 

(You remember, she wrote 
The Strike at Dexter's and The Lor- 
rimers Reform). Of course, there 
will be more Scatter stories, too, all 
through next year, besides stories 
of Jo Ann, Mary Ellen and others. 


to THE AMERICAN GiRL asking 

how they can become interior 
decorators, that the editor has asked 
Margaret Norris to interview two 
young women who are leaders in 
the profession. Would-be decora- 
tors will learn a lot from her article. 


S: MANY readers have written 





two entered the What-l-Wish- 

in-My-Magazine Contest last 
vear. A new one will be announced 
in September, with prizes that any 
girl would be glad to work for. You 
may be lucky this time, but any- 
how, it will be lots of fun to try. 


| SEEM to remember that you 


F COURSE, everyone is keen 
() to know what the next serial 

is going to be. The title and 
the author are still a secret, but |! 
had a glimpse of the first chapte~ 
and I know you wont be dir- 
appointed. It's about—but I’ve 
said enough. Wait until October. 


HERE will be many more / 
4m a Girl Who— pages dur- 


ing the fall and winter, and 
some interesting talks on hobbies. 
News of Girl Scouts and pictures of 
their activities will appear, as well 
as the usual cooking, good looks. 
jokes and puzzles departments.” 


“What Does The Future Hold?” 
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TREMEN- 
DOUS num- 
ber of Girl 


Scouts all over our 
country know Mrs. 
Rippin — Jane 
Deeter Rippin. Their 
eyes light with 
pleasure, smiles 
break across their 
countenances, when 
her name is men- 
tioned. They dash 
across the open 
glade or the Great 
Hall when she ap- 
pears, surging close 
enough to catch her 
contagious smile and the very amusing, or very serious, words 
that the vibrant, ringing voice happens to be saying at the 
moment. 

But there are too many Girl Scouts in the United States 
for all to know any one individual personally, so there are 
many tens of thousands of them who have not yet met Jane 
Rippin—have not camped with her, or taken part ina rally 
or play-day with her, or had her come to a troop or regional 
meeting. These others must every one remember her name as 

' that of a very wonderful friend whom they are looking for- 
ward to meeting sometime. 

Amongst the many other things she has done, in being the 
best friend the American Girl Scouts have had over many 
years, is that she has run the business of our organization. 
That is really a very tiring and sometimes tiresome, if very 
essential, part of what is often called “the movement.” It is 
much more thrilling to work and play with girls and troops, 
in nature and home studies, in Little Houses and camps, on 
trips to museums and on hikes, in learning to wig-wag or laun- 
der or read the stars, than it is to keep accounts, and plan 
financial outlays, and direct teaching programs, and fit in the 
train schedules of a big field staff, and keep the correspondence 
guided amongst tens of thousands of people, and do the hun- 
dred and one other things necessary every day to keep over 
230,000 people all engaged in the same happy occupations and 
pastimes. Particularly when we remember that there were only 
39,000 Girl Scouts and Leaders when Mrs. Rippin took 
over the Directorship eleven years ago, and that that growth 
in their number, as well as the correspondingly increased 
strength in their financial stability, has been of her doing— 
and has taken her time and energy and wonderful planning. 

That side of the work gets to be drudgery bye and bye. 
Particularly if one is built like Mrs. Rippin, and cannot rest 
while anything is still to be done. And when, like her, one 
never takes a vacation. 

So she has found it necessary to resign from being our 








JANE DEETER RIPPIN 





Jane Deeter Rippin 


National Director. And some of us grown-ups gasp with the 
responsibility of taking care of all your housekeeping affairs 
without her to run to every minute, right there in the office 
at 670 Lexington Avenue. 

But she has left such smoothly running affairs, with such 
competent and delightful people at the different desks, and she 
has planned so constructively for so many years, that we will 
feel her spirit still there, as it were, for us to consult. 

And, of course, she is only going from the National Di- 
rector’s desk. One can never “go away” from being a real Girl 
Scout—certainly not after you have been one as long and as 
enthusiastically as Jane Rippin has been. She will always be 
one of us—for a smile, a song, a good turn. I can say it, as one 
who knows. For Jane Rippin and I have been in the same 
patrol for eight years. A most active and entertaining troop, 
and one where the members all got to know one another cer- 
tainly like sisters. I remember she was at my investiture as 
a “tenderfoot.” As grown-ups often are, I was “Girl Scout- 
ing” for some years before I stopped to see if I knew enough 
to be a tenderfoot, and actually was invested! And it was at 
Mrs. Low’s own house down in charming Savannah, too, and 
Mrs. Low and Mrs. Storrow and Dean Arnold and Mrs. Brady 
and Mrs. Hoffman and Mrs. Choate and Mrs. Edey and lovely 
Mrs. Edith Macy were all there, with so many others of your 
devoted friends. 

Afterward, through long years, Jane Rippin and I Girl- 
Scouted together. 1 knew her better than I did any other Girl 
Scout, and also she is the all-around best Girl Scout I have ever 
known. We have camped and hiked, and taken courses to- 
gether (and given them too!) and followed nature trails and 
gone to rallies, and done Red Cross classes, and been in 
pageants, and sat at Committee and Board meetings (at 96 
degrees in the shade and during blizzards), and talked at Girl 
Scout conventions and to Girl Scout fathers’ clubs, and 
gone to the Sheboygan Girl Scouts’ Family Breakfast together! 

The other day, I tried saying the Girl Scout promise over, 
all by myself, very slowly—only instead of saying “I”, I sub- 
stituted “Jane Rippin”, and I put it into the present tense 
instead of the future, and made the few slight grammatical 
changes necessary. And then, very slowly, I said the laws, 
putting “Jane Rippin” in instead of “A Girl Scout.” It was 
a perfectly wonderful thing to say about anyone. And it was 
so outstandingly true. I said then, when I had finished, ‘There 
is no one else whom every bit of it fits so perfectly!” 

So you, Girl Scouts, all remember, when Jane Deeter Rippin 
comes to your town, for a Girl Scout purpose or on some other 
errand, be sure to see her, to know her—if there’s time for 
nothing more, salute her. 


Ao fog 
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IN BOSTON 





Official Headquarters 
in BOSTON for 
Girl Scout Apparel 
and Accessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store 


Jordan Marsh Company 








IN BROOKLYN 





Official headquarters for Girl 

and Boy Scout clothing and 

accessories is at A & S— 

where a special department 
awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 








IN MIDDLETOWN 


L. STERN CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 











IN SAINT PAUL 





Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


THE GOLDEN RULE 











IN NEW YORK 
TRADE SALES AGENTS 


for “Scouting for Girls,” 
official Girl Scouts’ manual 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 
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When You Take to the Road 


AVE you ever tried to hike with a 
blistered heel, or with stockings 
that pinched your toes, or with shoes 
that kept slip-slopping up and down with 
every step you took? If you have, you 
know how an otherwise perfect day can 
be ruined by physical discomfort. The 
road may lead through sweet-smelling 
country, or it may be a mountain path 
that passes through clumps of mountain 
laurel under a network of fresh green 
trees. But you, with your blister or 
curled-up toes, will notice little of all 
this. You will keep thinking: “Heavens, 
how long before I can sit down! Why 
did I ever come on this hike anyway! 
Oh, for a nice soft pair of slippers!” 
This, of course, is not the way to enjoy 
a hike, and such discomfort can be 
avoided so easily that it seems a pity 
that so many good times should be 
ruined every summer through ignorance 
or carelessness. 

Here are a few questions and answers 
that appear in one of the chapters of 
When You Hike, a new booklet pub- 
lished by Girl Scouts, Incorporated, that 
will help to guarantee the first requisite 
for a pleasant hike—comfort. 

1. What is the easiest way to walk? 
Swing your legs from your hips with a 
free and easy stride. Let your arms 
swing comfortably and naturally. 

2. What is the best way to walk in 
the woods? The real woodsman rolls 
from side to side with a hip motion and 
uses the flat of his foot, much as a 
sailor does, to steady himself on uneven 
ground. This is why woodsmen and In- 
dians in moccasins seem to glide through 
the forests. For further information see 
Horace Kephart’s Camping and Wood- 
craft, Chapter IX. Tenderfeet sometimes 
enjoy practicing how to walk. 

3. How should a girl care for her feet? 
Cut toe nails straight across so as not 
to tear the toes at the side of the nails. 
A straight nail does not push against the 
toe if the shoes and stockings are long 
and broad enough. Keep feet clean and 








remember that the foot can be as beau- 
tiful a part of the body as the hands 
and should be as carefully cared for. 
Kephart recommends a little alum in 
the water for tender feet. 

4. What should a hiker do if her feet 
ache? Sit down, remove shoes, and 
change stockings; when possible, bathe, 
rub, dust with powder, and rest a while. 

5. How would you prevent a blister? 
Wear shoes and stockings properly fitted 
and not new. A precaution is to affix 
strips of adhesive tape across the heel. 

6. How would you treat a blister? 
Cover and build around with sterile 
gauze or cotton and adhesive tape; do 
not puncture. 

7. What is minimum equipment for 
walks? Good walking shoes, loose com- 
fortable sport or school clothing, an in- 
dividual drinking cup and usually a 
sweater or coat. Some girls wear berets. 

8. What should a hiker wear on her 
feet? Woolen hose preferably, since 
these absorb moisture and are thus better 
protection; low-heeled heavy walking 
shoes, preferably high cut. Not sneakers, 
though sneakers are all right for certain 
kinds of mountain climbing or for walk- 
ing short distances along a sandy beach. 
Some people like to have a pair of 
sneakers with them on trips because they 
are light to carry and are very good re- 
lief shoes. For most hiking, however, they 
are not heavy enough. 

9. What care should be taken with 
stockings? They should be clean and 
large enough. They should not be darned 
or holey. Do not sleep in stockings worn 
during the day. 

10. What care should be taken with 
the shoes? They should be well-fitted, 
but not tight and should have been 
broken in—not new. Girl Scout shoes 
are recommended for ordinary walking 
or camp wear. 

11. What care should be taken with 
shoe laces? They should be no longer 
than necessary and should be tied 
so they will not become loosened. 





Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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T looks like the ayes have it on the 

poetry question, but let’s wait for 
the What-I-Wish-in-M y-Magazine Con- 
test before we make a definite decision. 
In the meantime, Geraldine Guertin of 
Jamaica, New York, casts her vote for 
more poetry. She says: “I quite agree 
with Helen Fleming that we don’t have 
nearly enough poetry! I love all kinds 
of poetry and I think it would be nice 
to have a page for original poems too, 
to be sent in by the subscribers. I think 
your selection of the poems so far pub- 
lished has been very good, but oh please, 
do give us more!” Dorothy E. Clifton 
of Lexington, Kentucky, thinks: “the 
poetry is splendid and Moon Song was, 
I thought, especially good. Usually I 
don’t care for Carl Sandburg, but one 
of his poems Night Stuff I do like and 
I’d like to see it in THE AMERICAN 
Girt.” Virginia Herfurth of Madison, 
Wisconsin, says, “I hope you do not 
discontinue the poetry page because I 
think it is one of the very nicest features 
of THe AMERICAN Grr-. The illustra- 
tions make it so lovely.” 


PEAKING of illustrations—be sure 

to notice those by Robb Beebe which 
accompany the article on The Art of 
Painless Diving. That article seems to be 
an answer to prayer for several girls 
this month. Dorothy Paul of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, for instance. She 
writes us that “swimming is another of 
my ‘this summer’s’ fancies!” Geraldine 
Guertin included a few remarks on swim- 
ming in her letter too. She says: “I’ve 
recently become very much interested in 
diving, and I was wishing THE AMERI- 
cAN GiRL would publish an article on it, 
and lo! The August number, I am told, 
will tell me just what I want to know!” 


ERE’S some interesting news from 

Mary Champeno of Washington, 
D. C. “I guess you don’t hear much 
about mothers’ opinions of THE AMER- 
IcCAN Girt. I know what my mother 
thinks of it. She is as enthusiastic a 
reader of it as I am. I think she started 
reading it first because she didn’t have 
anything else to read and loves to read. 
Now she watches for it and it isn’t long 
before I see her nose dug into it. We both 
think that The House with the Cross- 
eyed Windows was great. I wish you 
could have some more stories like it. I 
also like “J Am a Girl Who—”. Some of 
the cases seem to fit me and some I tell 
my friends about. I have been taking 
THe AMERICAN Girt for four and a 
half years now and am already planning 







































































of All Things! 


to renew my subscription in 1932. 
Mother will get it for me if no one else 
will. Here’s three cheers for THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL.” 


LEANOR WOLFF, you should tell 

the girls in Cerro Gordo, Illinois, 
about the fifty cent offer THe AMERICAN 
Girt makes for the summer, giving new 
subscribers five issues for only fifty 
cents. Eleanor writes us that she is the 
only girl in her town who is lucky 
enough to have a subscription to our 
magazine. This fifty cent offer is a real 
opportunity to introduce it to the other 
girls, don’t you think so? By the way, 
Eleanor, there will be another “J Am a 
Girl Who—” in September. 


ND that must be good news to a 
number of other girls who have 
also asked for it. Mary Lee Sperry of 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, writes us that: 
“THe AMERICAN Gir- certainly made 
an uninteresting club meeting into an 
interesting one. Almost all of the girls 
in a club to which I belong get THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, and early this month 
we used for the first time, in a club 
meeting, anything that came directly 
from our magazine. After reading “J Am 
a Girl Who—” in the June issue, we im- 
mediately proceeded to have a ‘Face 
Your Faults and View Your Virtues’ 
game. And each one of us learned things 
about herself that she didn’t know be- 
fore. It really proved to be helpful.” 
Miriam Miller of Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania, wants to know if “we could have, 
please, an “J Am a Girl Who—” is not 
pretty, and is the serious type, and— 
outside of her ‘crowd’—is not popular?” 
Evelyn M. Berry of Rochester, New 
York, writes: “I am very glad when “J 
Am a Girl Who—’” is printed as it helps 
many people, although you have to ad- 
just the points to your own circum- 







stances.” Gladys Reynolds, of Toledo, 
Ohio, enjoys the “J Am a Girl Who—” 
most of all the magazine. She writes: 
“They seem to fit my personal troubles 
exactly. Sometimes, as in the June is- 
sue, they remedy troubles I did not 
even know I possessed.” 


UDGING by the almost universally 

favorable comments on it, The House 
with the Cross-eyed Windows came to 
a conclusion in a trail of glory. Opinion 
is a bit more divided about The Fork in 
the Road. Miriam Miller says: “It is 
all right if you can read it all at once, 
but, if I am permitted to say, it is horrid 
to read all cut up.” On the other hand, 
Lillian Gordon of Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, says: “The June issue was as 
good as expected, especially the new 
serial, The Fork in the Road, and Along 
the Editor’s Trail.” Marjorie Roter of 
Parsons, Kansas, writes: “First, I want 
to tell you how much I like the stories 
about Marianne, Sandy and Jane. And 
then the new serial is ‘scrumbuntious.’ I 
mean The Fork in the Road.” Lillian 
Harwick of Sand Coulee, Montana, says: 
“The twin story running now is the 
kind of story I like. I hope we have a 
few more like it.” 


eH looks as if we'll have some good 
contributions to the Hobby Contest 
from these girls who have already se- 
lected interesting things to specialize in 
in their free time. Remember that the 
Hobby Contest won’t last much longer, 
and we’re expecting to hear from all of 
you. Collecting foreign coins is the hob- 
by of Edna Floyd of Kissimmee, Florida. 
She suggests: “Why couldn’t you have 
something every month on old or foreign 
coins the same as you do stamps? You 
could call it ‘If Coins Are Your Hobby’ 
or something like that. I’d love to have 
something like that in our magazine. I 
enjoy every speck of THE AMERICAN 
Girt. I enjoyed The House with the 
Cross-eyed Windows, and I do like the 
new serial. Jo Ann is a great favorite 
with me and the drawings are darling. 
I love to draw but I’d never be able to 
draw anything half so cute as Jo Ann 
and Wicky.” Barbara Wriston of Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, writes: “I wish we 
could have more suggestions for hob- 
bies. Mine is making paper flowers, but 
I don’t always have the time to work 
with them.” It sounds as though we 
should have good hobby entries from 
both Barbara and Edna. Don’t forget, 
girls, that some very worthwhile prizes 
are being offered for the winners of the 
contest. Send in your entries soon! 














“The Wave,” painted by Katsushika Hokusai. Reproduced by 
permission of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 


Oread 


By “H. D.” 


HIRL up, sea— 

Whirl your pointed pines. 
Splash your great pines 
On our rocks. 
Hurl your green over us— 


Cover us with your pools of fir. 


From “Collected Poems” 
Published by Horace Liveright 
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A Misunderstood Bronc 


By LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 


KU HUNG, 
the soft-voiced 
Chinese cook 

of the Flying Crow 
ranch, stepped outside 
the kitchen door and 
rang the triangle to 
announce that supper 
was waiting on the 
long oilcloth-covered 
table. Although § six- 
teen-year-old Emily 
was hungry and weary 
and chilled from a 
long day in the saddle, 
she gave a sigh. For 
she had come to dread 
the jangling discord 
that flavored every 
meal since the tender- 
foot had come to visit 
the ranch, 

Often there had 
been troublous days 
on the Flying Crow— 
summer droughts when 
cows grew gaunt and 
calves wabbled on thin 
period of 
mumps among the 
cowhands; recurring 
spells of rheumatism 
which blotted out the 
genial good nature of Uncle Haze, owner 
of the thousand or so Flying Crow acres. 

But this raspy discord was worse than 
any of those trying days. 

The tenderfoot’s name was Lester 
Dodds. He was a distant cousin of Uncle 
Haze and hospitality was an unwritten 
law on the Flying Crow. Lester came 
from a town in Massachusetts twelve 
miles from Boston. 

“Boston,” said Pinto Jones, a sawed- 
off cowhand, and his twinkling eyes ran 
over Lester Dodd’s brown suit, and his 
carefully matched tie and hat and gloves; 
Pinto winked solemnly at Kip O'Malley, 
who had been riding the range with him 
that day. “Seems like I’ve heard of Bos- 
ton before. Oh, yeah, that’s where they 
live on baked beans. I remember now.’ 

Emily had foreseen trouble when Lester 
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started airing his 
Bostonian theories on 
the cowboys. ‘Cram- 
min’ his fool ideas 
down our throat,” was 
the way Kip O’Mal- 
ley, who was as many 
inches over the aver- 
age height as Pinto 
Jones was under, put it. 

Emily took her 
place beside the bulky 
and steaming coffee 
pot. Next to her sat 
stout Uncle Haze, his 
wind-bitten face un- 
usually ruddy from 
the cold. Next to him 
Pinto Jones, bow- 
legged, and snub- 
nosed, held his fork 
as though it were a 
spear. Juan, the sul- 
len half-breed Indian, 
took his place at the 
foot of the table. On 
the other side sat Kip 
O'Malley. In the 
lamplight his black 
hair gleamed from the 
wet comb he had run 
through it. This tall 
cowboy was the most 
reckless, the most 
quick-tempered, and 
at the same time the 
most likable cowhand 
that had ever forked a 
bronco on the Flying 
Crow. 


“We sure chalked 
off the miles today,” 
said Pinto Jones, 


dropping three spoon- 
fuls of sugar into his 
thick coffee cup. 
“You westerners 
have such a peculiar 
way of riding,” re- 
marked Lester. “No 
wonder some of you 
have legs — well, 
shaped to the form 
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of the horse. It’s your method of riding.” 


“Honest?” said Pinto Jones innocently. 
‘You don’t suppose he’s referrin’ to me, 
do you, Em?” 

“And no wonder your western broncos 
have no life or spirit when you use such 
a heavy saddle,” continued Lester. 

“Yeah?” Kip O'Malley looked up from 
his fourth hot biscuit with a dangerous 
flash in his gray eyes. “And would you 
recommend ridin’ a buckin’ horse with one 
of your little slip of paper saddles?” 

“Why, yes,” said Lester, “it’s the same 
principle as riding the hurdles—you simply 
lift your body in rhythm with the horse’s 
movement.” 

“IT never thought of that,” said Kip 
ominously, ‘‘maybe you’d show us how. 
We’ve got a horse that bucks a little now 
and then—Hello Heaven is his name.” 

Emily broke in quickly about frozen 
waterholes to change the subject. She was 
glad when Lester, disdaining the dried 
apple pie as too heavy to eat at night, left 
the table. Uncle Haze glowered at his cow- 
hands, banged the table with his fork and 
repeated his warning, “Old as I am, I'll 
turn any saddle-warmer over my knee that puts a tender- 
foot on a bucking horse. Now remember what I’m saying.” 

Emily laughed that gay, rippling laugh of hers. Pinto 
Jones once said of her laugh, “It’s as refreshin’ as a cold 
glass of buttermilk in July.” Em, looking at the sheepish 
expressions on the snub-nosed face of Pinto Jones, the 
lean face of Kip O’Malley, the sullen sepia-brown face of 
Juan, knew that threats of firing or even hanging would 
not be half so effectual as that “I'll turn you over my knee.” 

“This joint’s a ranch and not a hospital,” went on 
Uncle Haze, “and besides, you lads know as well as I do 
that once that ornery Hello Heaven gets going we'd have 
to shoot him down to save a tenderfoot rider.’ 

Uncle Haze was referring to a stocky little roan whose 
hanging head and meek, apologetic eyes belied the dyna- 
mite in his legs and curved back when an unwitting rider 
dug a spur into him. He had been christened Hello Heaven 
in grim humor. Kip O'Malley was saving out of his wages 
to buy him from Uncle Haze. Strange as it may seem, the 
only person that Hello Heaven respected and liked was 
the whistling, reckless Kip. ‘‘You’re all right, you old 
horn toad,” Kip often said, scratching the drooping roan 
head, “‘you’re just a misunderstood little bronc. You likes 
to be treated white and you resents anybody jabbin’ their 
spurs into you and I'll be doggoned if I blame you.” 

“T don’t worry when a professional rides him,” said 
Uncle Haze now, “‘but—” 

“But once Hello Heaven starts his perpetual motion he 
can’t seem to unwind hisself,” contributed Pinto. 

Uncle Haze was six feet two, with a voice that boomed 
like a cannon. Every one knew that his orders were not 
to be taken lightly. Yet his protective kindness encompassed 
not only a green tenderfoot, but anyone or anything in 
need of protection. 

Nestling on the edge of the Flying Crow range was a 
small tree-sheltered lake known as Rest-a-while Lake. It 
had proved to be just that for a small flock of wild duck 
that had taken refuge there. “It’s a haven for those poor 
persecuted birds,” Uncle Haze said, “‘so let them rest there.” 
Lester Dodds, anxious to show his prowess with a gun, 
had started out one day but Uncle Haze called him back. 
“Tl tell you what I’ve told the others—any mother’s son I 
catch scattering those ducks will be turned over my knee.” 

Lester had grumbled inaudibly but had put away his gun, 








THIS IS RECKLESS KIP 0’MALLEY 


Yes, Emily had many duties at the Fly- 
ing Crow. She was a top hand, Uncle 
Haze said, and no trail was too rough for 
her to follow in search of stray calves. It 
was Em who soothed the rascally old Juan 
when his sullen fits became unbearable; 
Em who rubbed liniment on Uncle Haze’s 
rheumatic knees and shoulders; Em who 
encouraged Oku Hung out of his rut of 
fried meat and boiled potatoes, but this 
role of preserving peace between her dis- 
tant cousin from near Boston and Kip 
O’Malley was the hardest yet. 

When supper was over, Kip asked Emily 
to hold his nervous bay bronco while he 
doused turpentine on a barbed wire scratch. 
The door of the living room opened once 
to let out a slice of tuneless piano playing 
and a tenor voice singing, Till the sands of 
the desert grow cold. 

“I know somethin’ else I’d like to see 
grow cold,” said Kip, turning to Em with 
a smile. 

“I didn’t think you’d be narrow-minded 
enough to make fun of a fellow just be- 
cause he played the piano,” reproved Em. 

Kip glowered at her in exactly the same 
manner he had had when they were youngsters and he had 
placed a chip on his shoulder and said, ‘““There’s the chip. 
[ dare you to knock it off.” And Em had always taken 
the dare. 

“T haven’t got it in for him because he plays the piano,” 
he fairly sputtered. “My grandmother’s crutch, let the 
poor blister play out his heart! Let him embroider little 
butterflies on his hankies, and use cold cream to keep his 
Boston nose from peelin’. All I ask is that he keeps said 
nose out of my business. Comin’ out here tellin’ me how 
to ride!” 

Again Emily’s laugh rang out. Kip O’Malley’s hand- 
carved saddle, which was the envy of every cowhand, was 
a trophy he had won this fall in the bronco-busting con- 
test. “Oh, now I see the flea in your ear. It’s that picture 
Lester was showing of him riding in the hunt.” 

‘Ridin’ the hunt,” snorted Kip, “and you could see a 
chunk of daylight big as the patch in my pants between 
him and the saddle, and wasn’t that a lovely little mani- 
cured hound trottin’ by him, and what a dear little popgun 
that was nestlin’ on a belt above his red bloomers. As I 
told him the other day, if he ever went huntin’ he’d better 
take a real air-rifle like mine.” , 

Emily giggled anew. ‘‘But his theory for riding bucking 
horses is fine.” 

“Yeah! I know what I’m fairly achin’ to do.” 

“So do I know what you're fairly aching to do, Kip 
O'Malley. That’s to get him on the back of Hello Heaven. 
But don’t let that pulse get the best of you. I’ve known 
Uncle Haze for Pe a years and he never makes threats 
just for the fun of making them.” 

Kip yanked the reins of his saddle pony from her. 
“When you go in, ask Listerine not to play such sad pieces. 
I’m liable to break down and cry. Tell him to play some- 
thin’ cheerful like Jus’ break the news to Mother.” 

The next day Emily was working with the young dogie 
calves in the calf corral when she saw Lester Dodds leave 
the ranch house and go toward the horse corral. He was 
dressed for a ride in his patent-leather boots, his riding 
pants and tight-fitting coat. Kip O’Malley was in the 
horse corral, saddling his slender bay pony preparatory 
to riding fence. 

The winter air blew cold, chill. The thin calves, whose 
mothers, as Pinto said, had “got lost somewheres in the 
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shuffle” shivered, their ribs showing pitifully through 
rough lusterless hides. “You poor things!” Em sym- 
pathized, heading a couple toward the sod barn. “You 
ought to be getting milk from a mother cow but let’s see 
what we can do with a substitute.” 

Angry voices drifted from the horse corral. She heard 
Kip O’Malley say, “Believe me, bad news, just one more 
windy remark and I'll fix you so—” As Pinto often said, 
“Kip’ll take jes’ so much and then he pops wide open.” 

Emily closed the door of the calf barn. It was warm and 
quiet here, its thick sod walls shutting out the whipping 
wind. She started the tedious process of inducing a stub- 
born calf to drink milk out of a bucket. It was easy to get 
the little starved thing sucking her fingers; then warily she 
drew her fingers down into the milk. Ah, there, it did suck 
in the warm milk! Even more warily she slid her fingers 
out of its mouth. But the calf sputtered, jerked its head up. 
She started again— 

Once through the thick walls came a thudding report. 
It could be a shot—but no, probably one of the boys work- 
ing in the blacksmith shop. She caught the second calf 
but he was wild and, in his panic, upset the milk in the 
bucket. 

‘Now Ill have to talk Oku out of some more milk,” 
she muttered as she opened the door and stepped out into 
the cold. 

Oku Hung was running from the kitchen toward the 
horse corral. Panic was written on his usually vacant face. 
Juan hurried from the woodpile, the ax still in his hand. 
Uncle Haze was already in the corral. ““Em, Em, come 
here. Pinto—where are you, Pinto?” 

In that same breathless moment, Emily saw a rider gal- 
loping off over the western plains. A wide sombrero on the 
rider. A bay with a jerky lope. It was Kip O’Malley rid- 
ing fast. 

In two jumps Emily was over the corral fence. Lester 
Dodds was sprawled on the ground. A gun lay some five 
feet from him. Oh, Emily knew that gun so well! Kip 
O'Malley always lent it to her for shooting rabbits because 
its sight was perfect. Over in the corner, with a bored and 
apologetic look, stood the saddled Hello Heaven. 

“You, Pinto,” Uncle Haze was bellowing, “ride like a 
wild Indian into Buffalo Fork for the doctor. Juan, don’t 
stand there with your mouth open! Jump on Sandbag and 
go after Kip O’Malley and bring him back here.”’ A look 
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of bewilderment passed over the frightened face of Uncle 
Haze. He spoke slowly as he leaned over the fallen man. 
“T can’t understand Kip O’Malley running off like a yellow 
coyote with a hen squawking in its mouth.” 

It was well past midnight before Emily’s heart slipped 
back into almost its natural place under her ribs. The 
doctor had just finished dressing the bullet wound, and now 
he reached for his tobacco pouch. “Lucky it’s just a flesh 
wound,” he said. “But it’s mighty puzzling—a shot in 
the back like that and down so low, near the hip.” 

“In the back?” Emily’s heart skipped up and out from 
under her ribs and pounded in her throat so that she shook 
her head sickly when Oku offered her a cup of coffee. A 
man who would shoot in the back—well, Uncle Haze had 
called him the vilest name the West can give, a hen-eating 
coyote. 

“Yes, in the back and it was fired at awfully close range 
for there’s a powder burn along with it.” 

Juan, who had gone in search of Kip, did not return 
till almost dawn. ‘I chase heem for miles. He disappear in 
the Buttes.” He shrugged wearily. “Juan cannot see in the 
dark like a cat.” 

Gray days these at the Flying Crow. Pinto’s honest face 
was puzzled. “Why in tarnation would he need a gun—a 
hombre that’s as handy with his fists as Kip?” he mumbled 
time and again. 

Uncle Haze’s face was drawn with worry even when 
Lester was pronounced out of danger. Emily and he tried 
time and again to question Lester as to just what had hap- 
pened that day in the corral but Lester gave them no in- 
formation. ‘I can’t remember,” he’d say with a nervous 
gesture. 

“But you remember,” Emily would persist, “when Kip 
said to you, ‘Just one more windy remark and Ill fix you?’ ” 
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“Yes, I remember that—” Lester looked at Uncle Haze, 
a queer expression in his eyes, “but I—don’t remember 
any more.” 

On one occasion Oku Hung touched Emily’s arm as she 
left the room. ‘The boy is scary,” he said wisely, ‘toh, so 
vellee scary!” 

The same idea had come to Emily. Lester did seem 
“vellee scary” of something or someone. Could it be he was 
still afraid of Kip? 

This was the week of the stock show in the city. Uncle 
Haze had planned to go in to buy some new Herford stock. 
“You go on,” insisted Emily. “I'll take care of the Flying 
Crow. The change will do you good.” 

Juan hitched the broncos to the buckboard while Emily 
helped Uncle Haze into warm wraps over his best clothes. 
He hesitated a minute before lifting his foot to the buck- 
board step, and glanced across the western plains. “D’you 
remember, Em, how Kip O’Malley came riding over here 
when he was just a kid and asked for a job? D’you re- 
member how young and pitiful—but doggonit!—how 
honest a kid he was?” 

Yes, Em remembered. 

Uncle Haze in the buckboard had no sooner dropped 
out of sight beyond the ridge than Emily, going in, found 
Lester packing his numerous bags. He had been up only 
two days and he was white and shaky. 

“I’m going home,” he said. 

“But you can’t go yet. Wait till Uncle Haze comes back. 
He'll only be gone a few days—why, he’d feel terribly hurt.” 

Again that “‘vellee scary” look flick- 
ered over his face. ‘‘No,” he said stub- 
bornly, “I can write him from home. 
I'll get ready today and have one of the 
boys drive me in.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” said 
Em firmly. “You'll stay here till you’re 
fit to travel.” 

Em walked out to the barn. She al- 
ways said she could think better around 
the smell of leather and horses. But her 
mind was still a hodge-podge. Lester’s 
“vellee scary” look. Kip’s running away 
and not returning. “I'd liketosee Kip” her 
eyes flashed, “I’dliketotell him to his face 
what a coward—what a quitter he is.” 

Suddenly she laughed, a rather poor 
imitation of her rippling laugh it was, 
but it had an essence of satisfaction. 
“T'll bet Kip is staying at the cabin in 
John’s Windpipe,” she murmured. One 
day, years ago, when she and Kip had 
been hunting mavericks, they had found 
this miniature cabin which some pros- 
pector had tucked away in a thick grove 
of pine. “It'd make a good hidin’ place,” Kip had said. 

Em threw the saddle on her white-footed Pal o’ Mine, 
headed him toward that rough, winding canyon known as 
John’s Windpipe. So preoccupied was she with her own 
thoughts that she had ridden miles before she noticed that 
the sky, which had been blue as a madonna’s robe that 
morning with only one gray flannel cloud in it, had now 
become a hazy, foggy gray. 

She studied it frowning, drew Pal o’ Mine to a halt. 
‘Say, old-timer, there’s a peach of a blizzard cooking up.” 
She pulled her knit cap closer, blew her breath testingly 
into the cold air that was moist as a breath against her 
cheek. “But we’re just about halfway between the Flying 
Crow and the tucked-away cabin. Let’s make a sprint for 
it,” she urged. 

But the blizzard hovered closer than she estimated. First 
a lovely star of snow fell and melted on Pal 0’ Mine’s sorrel 





“DOES ONE WEAR IT ALOUND THE NECK ?” 


neck. And then—swirling icy chaos. It whipped the mane 
of Pal o’ Mine, found every opening in Em’s clothes. 
Penetrating as icy water was that snow-laden wind. “Come 
on, Pal,” she urged, but her teeth chattered with cold and 
a hammering fear. 

And then suddenly she was alone in a stinging, buffeting 
world of white. Gone was the skyline of buttes, gone the 
sage-brush beneath her. 

“Snow to the right of us, 

Snow to the left of us, 

Snow to the front of us volleyed and thundered,” she 
thought dazedly as the needle-points of the gale-driven 
snow bit at her cheeks, pounded her eyes shut. 

Pal o’ Mine was not a range pony but a blooded horse 
that had been given to Em. He had not the stubborn sense 
of direction a prairie-reared bronc has. A sob rose, rasping, 
in Em’s throat. For the horse, totally unconscious of her 
hand on the rein, was drifting with the blizzard. 

“I’ve just got to keep my head.” She tried to force her 
eyes open—hoping for some landmark. But it was no use. 
One lifting of lids and a blinding pain closed them. “We 
could pass within a foot of something and not see it,” 
she thought. 

With fingers wooden and clumsy with cold, she groped 
for her small rifle lest she run across a marauding wolf 
or coyote. ‘‘About one chance in a hundred,” she reasoned, 
as she loaded it and shot it twice—distress signal, “of 
anyone hearing it. But if no one did what was she to do!” 
She slid from the saddle, for the cold was fast numbing 
her body. Holding to the stirrup, she 
staggered on alongside the horse. Pal 
o’Mine was stumbling now, stopping 
every few steps. 

Even the sharp fear in Emily’s breast 
had given way to one of numbness. But 
she must keep on. Oh, she knew of many 
people who had been lost in just such a 
hlizzard—the homesteader who tried to 
go from his house to his barn—the 
school teacher who had left school— 
three days later they found her— 

Was that a shout, a call?—but her 
ears were singing with strange sounds. 
Again her numbed fingers felt for the 
trigger of the gun. Her shot, muffled, 
hollow, sounded. She crooked her arm 
through the stirrup. She was so tired—so 
drowsy—her feet—so heavy. And was 
this Pal o’ Mine beside her—this droop- 
ing statue of a horse ? 

Suddenly through the blur of white a 
mittened hand reached out and grabbed 
her arm. It jerked her to her feet. Words 
whipped and tuzzled about by the wind 
came to her. ‘““My grandmother’s crutch! You Em!” and 
then, “Get on your horse.” He put his mouth close to her 
ear. “Snap out of it, Em. Got to keep plugging.” 

He fastened Pal o’ Mine to his own horse. He fairly 
lifted her into the snow-covered saddle. They started out. 
Oh, this was worse, for Kip’s horse was not drifting with 
it but lumbering slowly against the force and sting of the 
storm. 

On and on and on. Hours and hours it seemed. Some- 
times a hand whacked her bracingly between the shoulders, 
pulling her back to the aching world. “Buck up there, kid, 
you’re no quitter.” 

Quitter! Her befuddled mind groped with that thought. 
She had started out to find Kip O’Malley and tell him he 
was a quitter. There he was before her, yet she could not— 

On and on and on. Pal o’ Mine, a bit strengthened by 

(Continued on page 31) 


























The Art of 


Painless 
Divin g 


H, BETTY, come on in—the 
water’s fine!” And the advance 
guard of campers will plunge 
into the cool, fresh depths of 
the green lake, leaving the 
timid ones behind to envy and 
admire. No other feeling quite 
compares with the thrill of that 
first dive at camp, does it? 

Dozens of “Bettys’’, where- 
ever there are camps, will long 
to “come on in”’; to follow that 
quick plunge; to share the joys 
of the water babies. But for many reasons, the Bettys of 
the nation cannot follow. Perhaps she has tried—but the 
first attempt was so painful and disastrous that she decided 
she never could dive. 

She may be afraid she will never come up. (Once she 
has tried, she will discover to her great surprise, just how 
very hard it is to stay under water, even when she wants to!) 

She may even doubt her ability to swim back—although 
lots of girls have learned to do these simple dives success- 
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fully before they have learned to swim! It sounds im- 
possible, but has been done many, many times by loosely 
knotting at the back and around the waist of the diver, a 
durable four yard rope, the instructor keeping her afloat 
after the dive, while she paddles herself back to the ladder, 
upheld by the rope. 

Regardless of fear, there is a painless way to dive, even 
for the beginner. 

The first step for the would-be diver is to kneel at the 
very edge of the diving board, bending as far forward and 
down as possible, hands together, extended full length 
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beyond the head which is always kept down! When this 
position is obtained, have the beginner lean slightly farther 
own, losing her balance—thus ending the first dive. / 
d losing her bal tl ling the first d A 
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few dives from this position which is illustrated in the 
first small sketch on this page, will usually cure even the 
most timid of a fear of the water. It is a simple and sure 
way of learning the first steps in the art of diving. 
Promote the bravest ones to the second position, shown 
in the second sketch and called the standing dive. The 
diver stands erect, hands at sides, toes over the edge of the 
board. She then leans well forward, arms extended together 
in front, head down between the arms. Then she lifts either 
leg, keeping the knee stiff, straight up and back, losing her 
balance. Do not permit a doubling-up of the knees! The legs 
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must be perfectly straight and together when entering the 
water or her dive will not be a clean-cut and graceful one. 

The final beginner’s dive is made with a “spring” or 
push-off from the board or float. The starting position is 
the same as in the previous dive, but the leg is not raised. 
The diver should lean well forward, head down, arms ex- 
tended as in the third sketch. She then gives a quick shove- 
off from the board, entering the water head first about three 
feet out from the board. 

When the beginner has finished these three dives success- 
fully, she will be in line for promotion to the more advanced 
but equally easy running dives, and well on the way to 
being as much at home in the water as any fish in the sea. 


Tin Tub #4 


By LESLIE C. WARREN 


HEN Scatter and I 
first came to Panther 
as campers, there was 


only one row boat there. A 
peach of a boat it was in those 
days, long and narrow and 
easy to row. It was made of 
tin and was inevitably called ’ 
the Tin Tub, although its . 
real name, Poke o’ Moon- - 
shine, was painted on its bow. 
By the time young Man 0’ 
War came camping at Pan- 
ther, the old boat was begin- 
ning to show its age a bit, and 
had acquired two helpers, 
squat wooden boats that were 
just as apt to go round and 
round in the water as for- 
ward. None of us liked the 
new boats much, but we most- 
ly paddled in a canoe if we 
wanted to go places on the 
lake, and the boats did well 
enough for life saving duty at swimming hour, and 
for poor swimmers to paddle around in. So at first we 
didn’t bother our heads about them, but later in the 
summer the two new boats attained an importance 
that they never really deserved, for Scatter suddenly 
became surrounded with the idea of adding crew 
races to the list of assorted sports in which the two 
camp teams, the Raggeds and Hatchets, compete all 
summer. Our bunch was on the side of the Raggeds. 

Why Scatter should have been the one to go nuts 
on crew racing is a mystery we have never solved. 
She couldn’t row, not with two oars at once anyhow, but 
I think it was one of the darkest days in her life when the 
Ragged crews were announced for our first race and she 
found that she wasn’t even chosen for coxswain, which 
she naturally wouldn’t have been anyhow, being sixteen 
years old and husky. Seems a funny thing that a girl like 
Scatter, who can run like a deer, and play basketball and 
tennis like a streak, is just nothing but a dumb-bell when 
she has oars in her hands. She could paddle a canoe, swim 
and dive, but when it came to rowing she was simply out 
of the picture. 

“Honestly, Frosty, if you’d only let me use one oar at a 
time, I’d be a wonderful rower,” she’d say. “Like this. I 
take an oar, and you take an oar alongside of me, and Lotty 
and Marge each take one behind us, and we'll be a four 
passenger crew instead of a two.” 

“Nothing doing,” I laughed. “These waltzing boats are 
too small for that; it’s two or nothing, old bean. You can 
take the old Tin Tub and go up to help judge at the finish 
line if you want to.” 

Well, we all found crew racing pretty good fun that sum- 
mer, although we did considerable crabbing at the boats 
we had to cope with. Scatter never did give up the idea that 
she might blossom out as a rower and spent hours of prac- 
tice in the Tin Tub to no avail. Two oars at once were too 
much for her, and we spared no insults to try to make her 
see our point. But she stuck valiantly at the job, wounded 
at the thought that she couldn’t go crewing when it had 
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been all her own idea in the first place. She even persuaded 
three other hopeless landlubbers to go with her in her ex- 
cursions in the Tub, and after awhile, as she seemed happy, 
we stopped kidding her on the subject. 

Every summer at our camp we have some sort of field 
day or pageant or doo-hickey time, to which we invite the 
neighbors, our parents and Maryld, the camp across the 
lake from us. We entertain them during the afternoon, 
show them around camp, feed their faces and wave good- 
bye, just tickled to death that we have four more weeks at 
Panther in which to recover from the invasion, and all worn 
out from saying such dumb things as, ‘No, we don’t have 
bath tubs, we bathe in the lake.” ‘‘Yes, we even make our 
own beds.” “No, I haven’t darned my stockings since I 
came, but you can take them with you if you’d like to.” 

This year, because of our new thrill over rowing, we 
decided we would have a water day instead of a pageant, 
and that we’d ask Camp Maryld to join us in some friendly 
competition, just to make it more exciting for our guests. 

“Um!” gloated Scatter. ‘Trick relay races and diving 
and life saving and crew. This time I'll be on it, won’t I, 
Frosty? It doesn’t count for the Raggeds, and you know 
how I long to go crewing. Don’t look at me like that. 
Please say my chance has come.” 

“Don’t be so simple,” I rebuffed her. “We want to beat 
the Marylds, and we'll make a crew out of the best Hatch- 
ets and Raggeds. A real varsity crew. You’d only spoil it!” 

Camp Maryld accepted our invitation and so did flocks 
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of parents and neighbors, and we put in some really hard 
work getting ready for the festivities of the gala occasion. 

About a week before the fatal day the old Tin Tub began 
to show such increasing signs of senile decay that the man- 
agement finally ruled it off the lake. Scatter was indignant. 
With her red hair standing up on end, she came storming 
to Mrs. Newell. I was in the office at the time, so I didn’t 
miss any of it. I always enjoy being in on Scatter’s battles. 





you let me have it for mine if I promise that I'll never take 
anyone in it who’s not a life saver except Man o’ War?” 

“Why Man o’ War?” Ma Panther was patient, but per- 
plexed. 

“Well, she’s a good child, and I’m teaching her to row. 
No young girl should grow up without that knowledge.” 
Scatter grinned at me complacently as she said this. “She 
can swim all right, and I'll always put a life preserver on 
her when we go out. And 
Mother Panther, we'll 
also promise, Scout Hon- 
or,” she looked at me 
from the corner of her 
eye, “never to go more 
than fifty yards from 
shore. We'll be awfully 
careful. Honestly, we 
will.” 

Ma Panther did some 
more considering, but she 
might as well have saved 
herself the trouble. Scat- 
ter is red-headed and 
Scatter is stubborn, and 
when Scatter wants any- 
thing badly, it generally 
comes her way. 

“Very well, I think it 
will probably be all right 
if you are very careful. 
I'll have Spencer look the 
boat over tonight. Per- 
haps he can make it more 
seaworthy. What do you 
think about it, Frosty?” 
and she turned to me. 

“Imagine knowing,” I 
grunted. I distrusted the 
whole performance. Scat- 
ter was acting smug and 
she made me mad. 

“Imagine not,” replied 


wie a ° - my roommate sweetly. 
~~ “Frosty doesn’t row well 
enough to be allowed in 


AS WE WAITED FOR OUR OAR- 
LOCKS WE BEHELD THE GHOST OF THE 
OLD TIN TUB COME BARGING GAILY 
UP TO THE RAFT WITH FOUR ROWERS 


“Mother Panther, you aren’t honestly going to let them 
scrap the old Tin Tub?” The girl was certainly all het up. 

“Yes, Scatter, it’s been leaking so badly, we don’t feel 
we should take any chances with it. And now we have the 
two nice new boats, we don’t need Tin Tub as much as 
we used to.” 

The management had a fixed and beatific notion that 
the new boats were not only nice, but very superior. Of 
course they had bought them, and it’s tough to be gypped, 
but, ye gods, those boats! 

“But, Mother Panther,” Scatter wasn’t going to give in 
without a struggle, ‘‘what are you going to do with Tin 
Tub? It’s much too good to grow nasturtiums in yet. Let 
me have it for mine. Please, oh, please, Mother Panther!” 

When Scatter talks like that, she generally gets her way, 
and I could see it was coming to her this time. 

“But, Scatter dear,” sighed Ma Panther, “what would 
you do with it? You don’t row,”—bitter blow for Scatter 
— and anyhow it isn’t safe.” 

“T just hate to see it thrown out,” said Scatter. “It’s such 
a nice boat. And Mother Panther, I’m a life saver. Will 


my boat. I must consider 

the safety of my passen- 

~~ gers.” And with that 

parting shot, the dear 

girl left us. Spencer did 

his bit by Tin Tub that night as it leaned on its weary 

side on the beach. But it was time wasted, for before morn- 
ing the old boat was no more. 

It had been a hot sultry day, with thunder heads surg- 
ing and muttering over the hills to the northeast. We felt 
uneasy when we went to bed and, sure enough, in the 
blackness of the night the storm went off with a bang. 
Wind from the northeast lashed the rain against the shack 
in sheets, and we knew that it must be raising a sea on the 
lake that would toss the boats all over the place. Our shack 
councillor was also water councillor, and as the storm hit 
the shack, her feet hit the floor. 

“Hi, Mac!’’ we could hear her rousting out her buddy. 
“Come on down to the beach with me before the boats 
blow away.” 

“Aw, let ’em blow. You can catch ’em in the morning.” 
Mac’s job was tennis and her bed was warm. “We'll be 
soaked.” 

“T don’t care. Get your bug light and come along. It 
won’t take a minute, and we’ll know the boats are safe.” 
Mac groaned, but she got up and went just the same. 
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Scatter sat up in bed and called after them virtuously, 
“Take good care of my Tin Tub, Miss Palmer. May I 
come along and help you?” 

“You go to sleep, Redhead,” answered our mentor, as 
she went out into the storm, banging the door behind her. 

For once in her life Scatter swallowed the insult, and I 
could hear her chuckling to herself as she bedded down 
again. 

“Is my boat all right, Miss Palmer?” she whispered. 

“No it isn’t, Scat, we couldn’t find it anywhere,” Miss 
Palmer answered, as Mac flopped into her bed with a clash 
of bed springs. ‘“The waves are awfully high, way up on the 
beach, and it must have drifted off. 1 don’t believe Spencer 
could have tied it when he got through working on it this 
evening. We’ll find it in the morning somewhere up the 
shore, I hope.” 

Scatter groaned and hiccupped, and I felt sorry for her, 
but not too sorry to sleep, let Tin Tub roam as it would. 

Came the morn, as the movies say, but with it came no 
boat. Miss Palmer spent the morning exploring the coast 
and, in the afternoon, various volunteer search parties set 
out to cast an eye for it, but the poor old thing had disap- 
peared as completely as if it had been eaten. 

Scatter was distracted. 

“It can’t have got out of the lake,” she mourned. “It 
must be somewhere around unless some one has pinched it. 
I bet that darn old Opium Eater has hidden it away for 
use in his nefarious trade.” 

The Opium Eater was a figment of Scatter’s imagination 
on which hangs another tale. It took Ma Panther to break 
the sad news to her finally. 

“Scatter,” she said in a voice that would have done 
honor to the funeral of a potentate. “‘We are afraid that 
the poor old Tin Tub must have sunk. You must remember 
that it was made of tin, and if it drifted out onto the lake 
and filled with water, it would have sunk right out of 
sight. It wouldn’t float the way a wooden boat might.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Scatter sadly, but at the 
same time she twisted her 
forelock round and round 
on her finger. That made 
me wonder, for Scatter 
never does that unless she 
is thinking deep and dev- 
astating thoughts, al- 
though, to save my life, I 
couldn’t figure what was 
on her mind this time. 

The day of the water 
sports arrived at last with 
no sign of Tin Tub. Scat- 
ter and Man o’ War had 
been doing a good bit of 
giggling together during 
the week, but no one had 
taken the time to pay any 


attention to them. Our 
minds were on_ higher 


things for the moment. 
We were lucky to draw 
grand weather for our ex- 
plosion. A clear, cool joy 
at the end of a series of 
hazy, muggy days. Right 
after rest hour we climbed 
into camp uniform, and if 
I do say so as shouldn’t, 
we make a pretty fine 
showing when we set out 
to do so. Thirty-odd 
Panthers in white middies, 


, 


“COME ON, PANTHER,’ 





dark blue ties, dark blue bloomers, white sneakers, and 
dark blue stockings. Scatter had once come within an ace 
of abolishing blue legs, by organizing an opposition party, 
but that, with the Opium Eater, is another story. Stuck in 
our neckerchiefs we each wore a sprig of bunch berry, the 
camp emblem, red berries for the Ragged team, and green 
leaves for the Hatchet. 

We didn't have to wait very long before Camp Maryld 
arrived, clean and pleasant in their green and white. No 
doubt a splendid camp, but not Panther. Not for a minute. 
You know how it is. We showed them all around our camp, 
and they were very polite, but we could see that they were 
saying to themselves, “Nice camp, but not Maryld. Not 
for a minute.” Which is as it should be. 

At last the time came to shift into bathing suits, dark 
blue for us, of course, and green with light green caps for 
Maryld. Very swank indeed. And we percolated down to 
the beach where the gallery waited. 

The first event on the program was an obstacle race, 
with two contestants. The idea was to run down the beach, 
swim out to the raft, dive off, climb into a rowboat and 
row ashore. Very exciting and Panther won handily, mostly 
due to the fact that Piffles was familiar with the waltzing 
habits of our nice rowboats. The next race was a bug race, 
four in a canoe without paddles, using their hands for 
oars, out and around the raft and back to the beach. 
If you have never seen a bug race, be sure to stage one 
some day, for they sure are funny. Scatter was steersman 
for our canoe, but they got it so full of water they ended 
up by swimming it ashore, while Maryld managed to get 
to land with their gunwales awash. After that we had 
canoe tilting and diving and a relay race in which you had 
to swim on your back with a lighted candle in your mouth. 
I had thought that Scat would be on hand for that race, 
but she had vanished and Marge swam in her place. The 
last thing on the program was the crew race which would, 
of course, take place in our revolving craft. It was the only 
event that either camp was taking at all seriously; for 
some reason we both want- 
ed badly to win. Up to 
now the scores were even, 
and whoever won the crew 
race would receive the big 
water ball, the prize for 
the afternoon. We would 
probably hand it over to 
Maryld anyhow, even if 
we won, as they were our 
guests, but just the same 
we did want to win that 
race. We were awfully 
crew-minded. 

The starting point was 
the raft, moored a hundred 
feet off shore, and the fin- 
ish was staked out op- 
posite the Camp House, 
where the guests might 
watch it from the veran- 
da. Naturally everyone 
migrated up there except 
the two crews and the two 
fathers that we had in- 
vited to be starters. They 
paddled themselves out to 
the raft in a canoe, and we 
rowers got ready to follow 
them. Three girls stood 
beside our boat, but five 
stepped into Maryld’s boat 


, 


I YELLED. “HIT IT UP, SCAT, YOU OLD APE!” (Continued on page 39) 
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Jean Norris, Magistrate 


EAN had been rude to her teach- By VIRGINIA MOORE But she couldn’t stand up in front 





JEAN NORRIS RE- 
GARDS HER WORK 
AS FASCINATING, 








er. Together with the other of her teacher and her fellow offend- 
eleven-year-olds in her class, she ers and admit her guilt. She couldn’t 
had flounced her skirt, and flounced her tongue, and -she couldn’t. Her high spirit rebelled at the very idea. 
flounced her small and rebellious spirit. The proud some- “If you are my child,” said the father whom she loved, 
thing in Jean Hortense Giles-Noonan which caused her “you will.” 
schoolmates to change Hortense to “Horty”’, and “Horty” The next day, just before dismissal, one member of the 


to “Haughty”; was now running rampage. And she wasn’t class was suffering untold agony. She couldn’t do it... . 
sorry. On the contrary. After school she boasted about it What would her father say? ... All in a flash, imperious 
to her chum—boasted so loudly that her father overheard. little Jean was on her feet. 


“Jean,” said her father, when the chum had departed, “Miss Jones,” she cried, “my father says I was rude 
“were you guilty of such rudeness?” to you yesterday, and I know I was. He says I must 
“Yes, father.” She was rather pleased at her ability apologize. I do apologize—I do!” 
to vent her imperiousness upon a grown school-teacher. The eyes of the teacher popped. The eyes of Jean’s 


Major Giles-Noonan thereupon turned into a thunder- _ fellow-offenders popped. But Jean wasn’t through. Having 
cloud. “Then tomorrow you will publicly beg your teacher’s become virtuous within the last five minutes, she now 
pardon. No—don’t say you can’t. It will be hard, I know. became a fiery crusader. 

But you were certainly in the wrong, and you must learn to “I was rude, but so were you,” she shrilled at a small 
acknowledge when you are in the wrong. If you stand up in _friend—“‘And you, and you, and you!” Her accusing finger 
front of everyone tomorrow and say ‘I’m sorry,’ it will help went around the room, singling out her fellow offenders. 
you, Jean, all your life. Think it over, dear,” he concluded. One by one they apologized; one by one they regained 
The girl was aghast. She knew her father was right. (Continued on page 32) 











The Puppy Cubs 


HE PUPPY cubs were probably the strangest sight 

the forests of Big Thunder Range had ever seen, for 

since the day their shepherd-dog mother, Gray 
Bess, had died on the range in an attempt to bring her 
two babies to her master, the puppies had been adopted 
by a mother bear who had lost her cub a few days before. 
Then began the queerest foster-motherhood the forest has 
ever witnessed. The old bear cared for the cubs tenderly. In- 
deed, she gave to.them the same careful attention that she 
would have given to twin cubs of her own, guarding them, 
teaching them all the forest lore she knew, to move as softly 
through the forest as she did, without the crackling of a 
twig or the rustling of a leaf. And the puppies taught the 
mother bear to eat game exclusively instead of substituting, 
on occasions, larvae which she would find under logs, or 
berries, or worms. So she set out to teach them to hunt game. 
Her first lesson was on how to kill a field mouse and as the 
trio crouched in the meadow waiting for the little creature’s 
rustle, a great panther with baleful, yellow eyes watched 
them from a thicket. It saw with grim 
satisfaction that a good meal was at 
hand. Soundlessly it moved forward, 
finding firmer footing, its smooth- 
flowing muscles bunching for the leap 
that would carry it twenty feet through 
the air to drop like a bolt of lightning 
on one of the puppy cubs and pin it, 
struggling, to the ground. 


PART II 


The great panther leaped. But 
while it was yet suspended in mid- 
air, it seemed suddenly to 
change its mind. Twisting 
and kicking as only a cat 
can twist while in the full 
flight of a jump, the beast 
dropped to the ground five 
feet short of its mark; five 
feet short of the puppy-cub 
that it had singled out for 
its mark. Then with a hiss 
and a snarl it leaped side- 
ways, twisted again and 
glaring over its shoulder for 
thesmallest frac- 
tion of a mo- 
ment, it shot 
back to cover 
and went gal- 
loping up the 
mountainside, 
while the puppy- 
cubs, startled 
but curious, 
stood by and 
watched it go. 

The big cat 
had been so in- 
tent on watching 
the puppy-cubs 
and perhaps 


° s THE 
wondering a lit- 


DOGS TURNED ANY 
STARTED IN THE DIRECTION OF THE OLD 


QUARRY THEY 


dren they were that it had not seen the old bear hidden 
away in the long grass of the meadow. In truth, the bear 
was completely blotted from the panther’s sight by a clump 
of scrub willows and it was not until the panther was in 


- the air that it could look down upon the big, shaggy, black 


form of the puppy-cubs’ foster mother. Then it was that 
the panther realized, with a sickening sensation of fear 
perhaps, that it had been stalking black-bear cubs with 
the mother close at hand; a thing it would never have done 
under ordinary circumstances. 

Although the puppy-cubs stood transfixed, startled and 
paralyzed with fear, the old bear never for an instant lost 
her presence of mind. Before the panther struck the ground 
after its second leap, the bear with a roar of fury hurled 
herself at the panther, and only missed breaking the great 
cat’s neck by the smallest margin, for her flailing forepaw 
and her terrible claws just brushed the panther’s shoulder. 
A little way she followed this consummate coward of the 
forest up the mountainside, but by the time the puppy-cubs 
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BEAR WHO LAY HIDDEN. ONCE EVEN A BIG 
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gathered themselves together and joyfully threw themselves 
into the chase, the old bear with several gruff growls 
turned back toward the meadow again and the young dogs 
had no choice but to follow her. 

Several times during the summer the sheep-dogs and 
the old bear crossed the trail of the panther, and more 
than once the big cat watched the hunting trio from cover 
but never again was it indiscreet enough to try and strike 
down one of the puppy-cubs for a meal. 

As summer progressed and the sheep-dogs began to 
reach the development and proportions of all but fully 
grown dogs, the old bear seemed to take great pride in 
their hunting achievements. She, too, became more of a 
hunter than most bears naturally are, acquiring cunning- 
ness and daring unusual to most of her clownish, fun lov- 
ing kind. Together they ranged the forest, hunting always 
and making a formidable trio, the dogs lending swiftness 
and intelligence to the keen instincts and great strength of 
the big black mother bear. 

With the shrewdness 
and cleverness of wolves 
they traveled the moun- 
tains, the dogs ranging far 
afield but always turning 
any quarry they started in 
the direction of the old 
bear. She lay hidden and 
waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to make a swift and 
sudden sally when with a 
crushing stroke of her 
heavy paw she would 
bring down the game with 
merciful dispatch. 

Thus it was they hunt- 
ed everything from rabbits 
to fully grown black- 
tailed deer and once even 
a big elk fell victim to the 
combination, though not 
without a fight that all 
but crippled the members 
of the trio and convinced 
them that less formidable 
prey was a great deal 
pleasanter to hunt and a 
lot more convenient to kill. 

They became a veritable 
scourge in the wilderness 
around and about the 
Thunder Mountain 
Range; a menace that hovered over the wild life of the 
district, ready to take toll whenever necessity demanded that 
they have food. The old bear became an inveterate flesh- 
eater, scorning the varied food of her kind. She no longer 
dug for roots or bulbs, or sought out mountain berry patches 
or rotting stumps and wind falls to grub for insect larvae. 
Meat became her steady diet and with such nourishment she 
developed savage ugliness that made her by far the most 
fearsome of the trio. The dogs with their constant hunting 
and killing were taking on a wolfish fierceness of disposition, 
too, which was fortunately tempered by the playfulness of 
their puppyhood that still lingered. But there was nothing 
of the puppy about them in their killing. They struck with 
all the fierceness of their sheep-dog blood, ready to fight to 
the death, ready to take on any adversary, large or small. 





The second half of a two part story of the woods by J. IRVING CRUMP 


[llustrations by 
Charles Livingston Bull 


In truth, so formidable did they become that the great 
tawny male panther who had long considered the slopes 
of Thunder Mountain as his special hunting grounds, 
after witnessing the killing of the big elk from the security 
of a ledge, was moved to yield whatever claim he laid to 
the district. As quietly as a shadow he padded his way over 
the ridge and put a hundred miles between himself and the 
hunting trio, for his cat wisdom told him that sooner or 
later, if he lingered, he would have to face these killers 
in a fair fight, and it was more than he had stomach for. 
A big gray timber wolf, a lone hunter of fierce disposi- 
tion, often paid a visit to the Big Thunder Range in mid- 
summer to spend a fat and lazy fortnight in killing rabbits 
that were always to be found there in abundance. But this 
year he was thoroughly disappointed; nor could he un- 
derstand the reason for the scarcity of the small game until 
he, too, from a hiding place, saw the old bear and the sheep- 
dogs at their hunting. Then with a growl of disgust he also 
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left the mountains for he knew that his intrusion in the 
district was likely to bring about a highly uncomfortable 
situation. 

So it was that the dogs and the old bear kept at their 
hunting without interruption the entire summer, never kill- 
ing wantonly but rarely missing an opportunity to run 
down fair game that unwarily exposed itself or left trails 
that were easily followed. They romped some, and slept a 
lot on the sun warmed ledges of the mountains or in the 
lush green grass of the valley bottoms. Altogether they 
enjoyed a life of ease and careless freedom that can only 
be the lot of the kindred of the wild who are big and strong 
and fearless. 

And then one afternoon in late September when the 
forests were taking on the brilliance of autumn with flames 
of amber, red and yellow streaking the mountain sides 
to sparkle against the dark green somberness of fir and 
hemlock, and when the caps of the Big Thunder Range 
again gleamed white in the sunlight with early snowfalls 
and the winds that swept the valley carried the chilling 
harbinger of coming winter, the hunting trio struck a 
sheep trail. 

It was in a broad flat valley reaching westward far 
above the valley of Roaring Forks, and the trail was that 
of a little band of several hundred “‘woolies” that was work- 
ing its way out of the mountains under the direction of 
a Mexican herder and his single shepherd dog. 

To the old bear, grown savage with her hunting and 
her killing, the trail meant a new and more dangerous 
game to follow and she woofed a growl of satisfaction 
as she nosed the reeking air. But in the dogs the sheep- 
scent, the first they had yet encountered, produced a 
strange conflict of instincts and emotions. These were 
only made more thrilling by the fact that they also crossed 
the scent of the herd dog and for the first time in their 
lives they were conscious that there were other dogs in 
the world besides themselves. Breaking through the hunt- 
ing and killing instincts that had by necessity been built 
about them as children of the wild were the instincts and 
loyalty of hundreds of generations of flock guarding an- 
cestors, and all desire to slaughter dropped from them. 
Instead they nosed the trail and the air with eager interest, 
whining the while and wagging their abbreviated tails in 
a strangely excited manner that mystified the old bear. 

She looked at them and could not understand why the 
fierce cold light of the chase did not burn in their eyes, 
and why savage growls did not rumble in their hairy chests. 
Then sensing that a change had come over them she seemed 
to grow sullen and unpleasant. The grunt that she gave 
them had in it a quality that had always made the dogs 
cringe as puppies and they made haste to follow her, 
trailing close at her heels as she swung off down the valley 
in the direction the sheep herd had traveled. 

The little band was hours ahead of them but the long 
lope of the bear and the swinging gait of the dogs carried 
them forward so swiftly that by late afternoon the 
heaviness of the sheep scent in the air warned the old 
bear that the herd was close at hand. She became more 
cautious then and leaving the trail struck toward the right 
where a wooded knoll gave shelter and commanded a view 
down the valley. At this manceuver and the display of 
extra caution on the part of the bear, the dogs paused and 
looked inquiringly at her, for something in them urged 
them to go coldly and confidently forward and join the 
sheep flock. Instinct seemed to tell them that this was 
proper and right, and of course they could not know that 
the bear would be far from welcome. 

Once more the old bear looked at them perplexedly, her 
impatience mounting. Then an angry growl rumbled in her 
throat and this, with memories of the heavy cuffs that 
always followed, persuaded the dogs to obey her as they had 
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always done. They turned from the trail into the timber 
and loped along behind her as she moved swiftly from 
cover to cover toward the top of the knoll. 

Reaching the summit she became a veritable shadow 
as she moved toward the edge of the timber and took up 
a position beside a clump of scrub oaks. And the dogs 
just as silently moved up beside her. 

There, just below them on the open meadow of the 
valley bottom in the dusky half light of the chilled autumn 
evening they saw bunched together a small band of sheep, 
while to one side on a little rise was the rickety herder’s 
wagon, a tiny fire gleaming beside it where the lonesome 
Mexican cooked his evening meal. It was a scene that 
awoke new emotions in the dogs; emotions more compelling 
than any they had ever experienced before, and they be- 
came strangely agitated; so much so that they could not 
repress an eager whining and their whole bodies shivered 
and trembled with excitement. 

The old bear, however, experienced decidedly different 
reactions. She had become so much the killer now that 
she was savage and ugly, and the heavy scent of the sheep 
on the evening air only stirred the blood lust in her. 
She was sheep hungry and there below her was fair game 
and all she wanted of it, providing she was quick enough 
and shrewd enough to outwit the herder and his dog com- 
panion. Her jaws began to slaver and drip in anticipation 
and an ugly menacing growl rumbled in her thick, shaggy 
throat. 

At the sound of her voice both dogs ceased their whin- 
ing abruptly and looked at her. Once again they were 
swept with new emotions they could not understand. For 
some strange reason they did not warm to her killing in- 
stinct. Instead something within them rebelled and they 
resented her ugliness and savagery; indeed they seemed 
even to resent her being there at all, and because they could 
not comprehend this strange feeling that came over them. 
they both crouched low in the grass and watched her with 
eyes in which was slowly kindling a new and different 
fire. 

But the old bear was too intent upon the scent before 
her and the possibilities it presented to see or even sense 
their slowly changing attitude. Indeed she lost all idea 
of fear and caution and for a moment she was completely 
off her guard. And in that moment a strange and startling 
thing happened. 


With the sheep quieted down for the night and the 
herder making camp, the single lion-like collie dog, the 
four-footed guardian of the flock in the valley, partly 
because it was his duty and partly because he enjoyed the 
freedom, started off on a little expedition of his own, 
ranging through the woods that fringed the meadow, poking 
into rabbit burrows, exploring thickets and taking keen 
pleasure in an evening romp before he curled up beside 
his master for the night. 

In his erratic wandering he suddenly came upon a 
strange trail that made his lion-like ruff and mane bristle. 
Stout-hearted collie that he was, instead of slinking back 
to the herder and the flock he began silently to follow 
the bear tracks through the forest. 

And when his keen intelligence told him that the trail 
lead quartering around his flock contentedly bedded down 
in the valley, and that the maker of the trail was doubt- 
less watching his wooly charges from some point of van- 
tage, terrible anger welled up within him and a savage 
fire kindled in his eyes. 

He broke into a swift lope then and plunged headlong 
forward up the slope of a knoll. But scarcely had he 
swung under full headway when suddenly, he crashed 

(Continued on page 35) 
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JELLIED APPETIZER, JELLIED SOUP, JELLIED TONGUE, JELLIED SALAD AND A FRUIT JELLY DESSERI—ALL CONTRIBUTE TO COOL SUMMER MENUS 


Hot Weather Delicacies 


ID you ever stop to think 
what a wonderful food 
gelatin is, how many at- 
tractive dishes can be made with its aid, and wonder how 
our grandmothers got on without it? True, they did have 
a form of gelatin called isinglass, but it came in sheets, 
had to be soaked a long time, was difficult to measure and 
usually the results were none too certain. Today, we take 
it as a matter of course, and it is one of our most versatile 
and useful foodstuffs, equally at home in any and every 
course in the menu from the appetizer and the soup on 
through the main course to the salad and the dessert. 
One of the simplest and most attractive of appetizers 
for either a summer luncheon or dinner is that at the upper 
left-hand corner of the illustration. It consists of a slice of 
beet marinated in French dressing, seasoned with a little 
chutney or chile sauce, a slice of that nice Italian cheese 
I told you about last March, and a tiny mold of well sea- 
soned tomato jelly, topped with a little mayonnaise and 
garnished with a spray or two of crisp green water cress. 
When you are making a jellied soup or salad or even 
a meat loaf, if you are wise, you will bring out your tiny 
appetizer molds and steal or abstract (if you like that word 
better) enough of the mixture to fill four, six, or eight of 
these. Your servings of salad or soup may be a wee bit 
smaller but that will not matter and you will have the be- 
ginning course almost ready for another meal. 

Jellied soups are equally refreshing as the first course 
for the dog days of August or early September. At the 
lower right-hand corner of the illustration is a jellied soup 
served in a Chinese rice bowl small enough to make a 
good soup cup. (Of course, any kind of soup cup may 
be used.) Any clear, well-seasoned bouillon—chicken, veal, 
or tomato—makes an excellent jellied soup. A tablespoon 
of gelatin is allowed for each pint of soup. This is soaked 


By WINIFRED MOSES 


in one-fourth cup of cold water and 
softened over hot water, then stirred 
into the liquid until the two are 
thoroughly mixed and set away to chill. When ready 
to serve, the jelly is broken up with a fork and put into 
serving cups. A teaspoon of very fine mince of parsley, 
green pepper and celery with lemon juice adds flavor. 

In the center of the illustration is a mold which may 
feature in the main course for luncheon or supper. This is 
a very satisfactory dish indeed. It is even more attractive 
when unmolded on a platter and properly garnished with 
a border of lettuce cups filled with mayonnaise, but this 
entails extra effort and some skill. In making the mold, 
first fill the dish used for molding with water and measure. 
This is to determine the amount of bouillon needed. Then, 
as in the case of the soup, allow one tablespoon of gelatin 
soaked in one-fourth cup of cold water to each pint of 
bouillon. You may be reasonably sure of success in your 
undertaking, especially if the dish need not be unmolded. 


Jellied Lambs’ Tongues 


2 tablespoons gelatin 

Y cup cold water 

3 cups clear beefstock or 
other bouillon 


1 jar pickled lambs’ tongues 
1 bunch carrots 
mayonnaise 

green pickles or olives 


Soak the gelatin in the cold water. Drain out the tongues 
and trim off any rough places. Strain the liquor and add 
to the bouillon. Clean and cook the carrots in salted water. 
Drain and slice them. Soften the gelatin over hot water 
and stir into the liquid. If the tongues are to be unmolded, 
pour this into a mold to the depth of one inch. Set away to 
harden. Then slice the carrots and spread in a layer on 
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top of the jelly. Arrange the tongues on top of the carrots. 
Pour in the rest of the liquid and set away to harden. When 
ready to serve, dip the mold for a moment in warm water— 
wipe off the outside. Invert the platter over the top of 
the mold. Then holding the two together, invert with a 
quick downward motion. Set the platter on the table, and 
remove the mold. Put a ring of lettuce cups filled with 
cucumber mayonnaise around the outside edge and dec- 
orate with slices of pickle. 

If the tongue is to be served in the dish in which it was 
molded, put the sliced carrot and tongues in the bottom of 
the dish with just enough liquid to cover. Set away to chill. 
Then fill with the rest of the liquid. This leaves a layer 
of clear jelly on top which may be left plain, surrounded 
with a ring of mayonnaise. The mayonnaise may be 
sprinkled all over with capers, or minced parsley, or dec- 
orated with slices of stuffed olives in thin rings of green 
pepper, or with a criss-cross pattern of strips of green and 
red pepper, or the dish may be set in a large platter and 
surrounded with lettuce cups filled with mayonnaise. In 
this case, the mayonnaise is omitted from the top of the 
jelly. To serve, it is cut in squares, each square containing 
a tongue. Tiny baby beets or green peas, or slices of hard 
boiled egg may be substituted for the carrot. This recipe 
may be converted into eggs-in-jelly by using a layer of 
halves of deviled eggs instead of the lambs’ tongues. The 
eggs are put in with the cut side down so that only the white 
smooth ends appear on top. Tomato bouillon may be used 
instead of beef bouillon in this case. 


Jellied Meat Sandwich Loaf 


The soup meat used in making the bouillon may be sea- 
soned with chopped celery, onion, mayonnaise, salt, pepper 
and Worcestershire and put through the meat chopper. A 
layer of jelly is put in the bottom and allowed to harden. 
The seasoned soup meat is spread in a layer on the top of 
this and another layer of the liquid poured in. When it 
has hardened, you have a sandwich, the outside layers of 
jelly with a filling of seasoned soup meat. This can be cut 
in squares and served on lettuce with cucumber, celery or 
vegetable mayonnaise and lettuce or tomato sandwiches. 

Next consider the salad course illustrated in the lower left- 
hand corner. Here we have used a variation of the famous 
old perfection salad, molded it in an ordinary custard cup, 
and garnished it with a round of cream cheese, a radish 
rose, a sweet pickle and a lettuce cup filled with mayonnaise. 

Then comes the dessert. Of course, the simplest of all 
gelatin desserts is that made by adding a pint of hot water 
to a package of prepared flavored gelatin or by adding a 
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MENv ONE 
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Tomato and cheese appetizer 


Mn) 


Broiled hamburg balls 


Bacon slices 
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Potato scallop 


Water cress and cucumber salad 


Green corn 


French dressing 


Lettuce salad 
Hot buttered rolls 


Peaches and cream 


a 








MENv Two 


Jellied tomato bouillon 
Hot cheese meringues 


Eggs a la king on toast 


Melba toast 
= Raspberries and cream 


Coffee or cocoa 


tablespoon of gelatin soaked in one-fourth cup of cold 
water to one pint of flavored and sweetened fruit juice. 
These*basic recipes can be varied endlessly and I am going 
to give you recipes illustrating several of these variations. 


Orange Gelatin 


1 tablespoon gelatin 
¥% cup cold water 
1% cups orange juice 


\% cup lemon juice 
4-34 cup sugar 
dash of salt 


Soak the gelatin in cold water and soften over hot water 
stirring to prevent hardening on the sides of the container. 
Mix the fruit juices, sugar and salt and stir until the sugar 
is dissolved. Stir the softened gelatin into this; cool, and 
pour into orange shells or into glass serving dishes or 
into molds and put in the refrigerator to chill. When ready 
to serve, garnish with either sweetened whipped cream or 
whipped cream into which has been folded sweetened fresh 
berries or fruit, such as sliced peaches or drained chopped 
canned fruit. Set on glass serving plate and serve with 
sponge cakes or cookies, plain or dipped in icing. If it has 
been set in mold, dip the molds in warm water, cover the 
top of the mold with the serving plate, turn upside down, 
lift the side of the mold a little to let the air in, then set it 
back again, shake a little and lift off the mold. Garnish. 
Now this is only the beginning of the story. The jelly 
may be set in those nice little molds with a hole or de- 
pression in the center. When ready to serve, the hole or 
depression may be filled with sweetened berries, sliced fresh 
fruit, dates or prunes stuffed with nuts or sliced canned 
peaches or plums and topped with whipped cream. 


Frutted Jelly 


A second way is to pour the liquid jelly over the sweet- 
ened berries or diced fruit. Just let the jelly come to the 
point where it is about to stiffen, fill the molds, dessert 
glasses, or orange shells lightly with the fruit, and then 
fill with the jelly. Set away to chill. A mold of fruit gelatin 
is a little more difficult to unmold than one of plain jelly 
because of the weight of the fruit. This difficulty is some- 
times lessened by using extra gelatin. 


Jelly Whip 


This is made by allowing the jelly to reach the jelly 
stage. The bowl or pan of jelly is set in a pan of cracked 
ice and beaten with an egg beater until it is light and 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Cream of corn soup 


Casserole of meat and vegetables 





Brown bread and butter 


Green peas 


Tomato jelly salad 
with cheese balls 
Peacn Betty with cream 


Iced tea or coffee 
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O BE a good manager, a 


clever shopper, used to 
mean having large re- 


serve supplies of everything from 
petticoats to pickles and straw- 
berry jam. 

This has been changed by 
rapidly changing styles. It’s not 
only useless, it is positively un- 
economic to provide one’s self 
in quantity with petticoats or 
their modern counterparts, slips, 
when the probability is that they 
will have to be shortened or 
lengthened, or at least have their 
shoulder straps altered, before 
they are put to use. Annual or 
semi-annual sales are all very 
fine if they give you an oppor- 
tunity to select just the under- 
wear you need to supplement 
your wardrobe, but they should 
never sweep you off your feet to 
such an extent that you feel vir- 
tuous about getting a bargain in 
a cerise chemise, a pale green 
slip slightly soiled and an eve- 
ning brassiére that needs to be 
lowered in the back. 

Underwear should be regarded 
not as the foundation of the 
wardrobe but as accessories to it 
and should be bought accord- 
ingly. 

This is the fundamental rule 
of good dressing which must be 
adhered to. Follow it and you 
won’t be in the position of so 
many girls I know who never, 
never, never seem to be able to 
appear in a complete costume 
without last minute adjustment 
of shoulder straps or an ugly safety pin at the waistline. 

Slips should be bought with due regard to length of 
frocks and also to necklines. If you are buying a slip for 
sports it might be a good plan to investigate the wrap- 
arounds which give plenty of width without bulk at the 
hips. If you are buying a slip to wear under one of the new 
dresses in princess effect you will find a similar cut 
available. 

Vivid colors are not practical in underwear—flesh, peach 
or white is much nicer looking and more practical. If you 
have a passion for green or cerise, work it off on your 
sleeping or lounging pajamas. Don’t try to reconcile it to 
your daytime wardrobe. Under a dark frock, a matching 
slip may be worn provided you can afford a slip for every 
dress. 

Your underwear choice may depend on your preferences 
and the occasion, but all shoulder straps should be adjusted 
to the slip both in length and spacing so that, worn under 
a sheer frock, there will be less confusion of detail. 

Girls with prominent bust should wear some form of 
supporting uplift—not too tight. This is worn next to the 
skin. 

If the stomach and hips are prominent it is usually wise 
to wear some confining garment such as a lightly boned 
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corset, girdle or corset-waist. It 
is more comfortable to wear 
under such a garment a one- 
piece chemise which helps to keep 
the girdle clean and prevents 
rubbing. Over this comes the 
girdle and then the slip. Bloom- 
ers may be added—in fact, they 
are almost obligatory for cold 
weather, windy days, or sports. 

The average slender girl elim- 
inates the girdle and wears just a 
slip over a chemise, or over a 
brassiére and pantie set, or bras- 
siére and bloomers. In this case 
she rolls her stockings or uses a 
simple garter belt for stocking 
support. 

For slips, crépe de Chine or 
radium silk is a good choice. 
The fabric should be such that 
the dress does not cling. In the 
long run, it is better to get one of 
good enough quality and work- 
manship so that the garment 
does not fade, split at the seams, 
or lose shape in wearing and 
washing. In buying your slips, 
avoid a cheap heavy-appearing 
silk, for it is apt to be “loaded.” 
Look carefully at the hems to be 
sure you have enough material 
to let them down if necessary. 
And watch the seams. You can 
often tell poor merchandise by 
sloppy seams. 

Silk knit, cotton knit or rayon 
knit are practical for bloomers, 
vests, chemises or panties, for 
they wear well, wash easily and 
are not bulky under a frock. 
Again, flesh, peach or white is 
the best color choice, all of them dainty and practical. 

In buying bloomers, watch seams, reinforcements and 
depth of crotch. All these mean wear. Do not get any under- 
wear too small if you want it to last. If shoulder straps are 
bulky or misplaced, it is a good plan to substitute narrow 
straps or ribbons to match the straps on your slip. 

In buying stockings, avoid too light or too bright shades. 
Some color relation to gloves is wise. Be sure to get stock- 
ings long enough in the foot and also in the leg if you 
want them to wear well. A stop-run garter top and re- 
inforced tops, toes, and heels are helps. It is also worth 
while to select a brand that is well-fitted to the leg, hugs the 
ankle and does not wrinkle. 

Buy your stockings with relation to your shoes and also 
to your clothes. Select a neutral shade for everyday and 
buy several pairs at one time, so that if one stocking gives 
out you can remate the other. It is well, however, to buy 
one pair first and wash it to be sure that the color is as 
satisfactory as before the first washing. 

Good lisle stockings for everyday or sports can be had 
at moderate prices and wear better and look better than 
cheap silk ones: Wool and cotton or wool and silk mixtures 
are excellent for cold weather outdoor wear. If you want 

(Continued on page 37) 
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PANSY SAT WITH THE 


ROPE STILL FASTENED TO HER FRONT AXLE. 


A DREADFUL AIR OF FINALITY ON 
LYNN 








For what has happened so far in this story, see page forty-six. 


CEMENT DRIVE, A TOW- 
HOVERED DISMALLY ABOUT HER 


The Fork in the Road 


RS. GLENWAY 
came in from an ex- 
pedition to town, 
feeling rather tired and dis- 
tinctly overwhelmed by the 
metropolis. With the city din still in her ears, she crept 
gratefully into the Brick Oven and demanded in the same 
breath the twins and tea. No one answered, so Mrs. Glen- 
way put on the kettle herself and went upstairs to take off 
her things. The door of the twins’ room was half shut, but 
through its crack she caught the rhythmic motion of a rock- 
ing chair, and looked in. It was Fiona who sat there, and on 
her lap was a small boy with black hair and intent gray eyes 
that followed the pictures in the book she was showing him. 
He was clad in a faded and shrunken suit of cheap cotton 
tweed, and wore much mended stockings and broken boots. 
“Who,” said Mrs. Glenway, “is the guest?” 
“Oh, Mother dear,” Fiona cried. “I didn’t hear you 
come in. We'll all have tea. This is Piotar Rysik.” 
“Ah, it’s Karola he looks like,” Mrs. Glenway thought. 
“And, Mother, we must keep him for a few days, till 
things straighten out there.” She plunged hastily into the 
whole tragic tangle, before her mother should have a chance 
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to say that entertaining Pio- 
tar Rysik had not been 
among her week’s plans. ‘‘So 
you see,’ Fiona concluded, 
“there was nothing else 
to do. I knew you wouldn’t mind, Mother.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Glenway murmured, startled, “I think, my 
dear, perhaps you ought to have told me you were getting 
in so deep with these people. All this cn your own hook! 
Where’s Faith?” 

“Oh, she must still be holding the villain at bay down 
there,” her sister hazarded calmly. “You see, he thought 
she was I—while I skipped off with Piotar.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Glenway. “Heavens!” To Piotar she 
said feebly, “Would you like to have some tea with us, 
dear?” 

Piotar continued to look intelligently but mutely at 
Mrs. Glenway, and Fiona said, “Oh, I forgot to tell you— 
he can’t hear anything.” 

“Heavens!” said her mother again, and this time sat 


down upon a bed. By the time she had been revived and 
the kettle had boiled, there was an angry bursting open of 
the front door, a slam as it closed, and Faith shouted: 
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‘“‘Are you here, Fiona? A nice way to do—leaving me to 
talk with that awful man!” Upon seeing her mother and 
sister sipping tea, with Piotar Rysik seated on a small 
chair between them, Faith stared. 

“On my word!” she cried. “So that’s what you were up 
to! It was a real plot, then!” Admiration instead of anger 
began to light her eyes. Then they shadowed again. “But 
I’ve done a horrible thing,” she went on. “All the way 
home I've seen it grow awfuller. I told that—thing that 
Karola played the violin, just for something to say, you 
know, and he found it and has taken it away to sell.” 

“Karola’s precious violin!” Fiona gasped. Faith nodded 
miserably. 

“I guess it was quite a valuable one, too, the way he 
grinned when he looked inside. Well—so it was on account 
of Piotar they were all blessing us! I see. I couldn’t imag- 
ine why, when I’d just been such an idiot as to betray the 
fiddle into his clutches.” 

“You’re very capable detectives,” Mrs. Glenway said, 
“but may I ask just what you propose to do next?” 

“Why,” said Fiona, “I thought probably Daddy could 
do something about putting this Dapotchko in jail, or get- 
ting rid of him.” 

“Daddy!” said Mrs. Glenway, “what could he possibly 
do? And if they really owe the man money, what could 
anybody do?” 

The twins looked serious. “I’m sure it must be against 
the law,” Fiona said, “however much money people owe, 
to come frightening them so and threatening to beat Piotar, 
and things like that.” 

She took the opportunity to supply Piotar with a cookie 
and a kiss. 

“My funny Fiona,” thought her mother. “Who else 
would think of such occupations!” 

Certainly not Faith, who looked rather apprehensively 
at Piotar, and seemed altogether shaken by her recent 
experience with the villainous Dapotchko. 

“Well,” Mrs. Glenway compromised, “we'll 
talk to Daddy when he comes home. And as 
long as you’ve gone this far, I suppose we must 
find somewhere for this little victim to sleep.” 

Piotar rather hampered the Glenway family 
that first night at supper. 

“T keep forgetting,” Mrs. Glenway admitted. 
“T can’t believe that he really hears nothing of 
what we have to say about him. It seems all 
the time so rude and ill-advised to discuss him 
under his very nose. And he looks so wise—it 
startles me.”” She smiled at him as she spoke. 

“He is wise,” Fiona assented. “Aren’t you, 
my lamb?” She bent over him. 

Piotar, on observing her face 
turned toward him, flashed her 
an intelligent and affectionate 
smile, and again gave his atten- 
tion to his supper—by far the 
best he had ever eaten. 

Fiona had entirely forgotten 
that the necessity of school would 
leave Piotar on her mother’s 
hands during his enforced stay. 
When she remembered, she was 
anxious and contrite, and an- 
nounced that she would give up 
school until such time as peace 


was restored in the Rysik family. : a 
But her mother would not listen < es. FePree 


to this, and accepted Piotar as 
she had accepted the many dis- 
turbing elements that the rearing 
of her children had brought into 


{N FIONA’S LAP WAS A LITTLE BOY WITH BLACK HAIR 


her life. He was, after all, a most unassuming guest, amus- 
ing himself by looking at pictures and coloring magazine 
advertisements with crayons donated by Faith. Mrs. Glen- 
way was, however, filled with a certain relief when she saw 
her daughters returning from school, for Fiona seemed to 
know by instinct exactly what to do with him. Piotar knew 
the twins apart with uncanny accuracy, and he was off with 
a bound to his friend, Fiona, making for her the little 
sound of pleasure with which he greeted things he liked. 

Karola was not at school on the two days following the 
kidnaping of her small brother, and this worried the twins. 
Had Dapotchko knocked the whole family senseless—or 
what was going on down there? Mr. Glenway, once he had 
recovered from the surprise of finding Piotar installed in 
his house, gave his attention to the whole problem. He 
would, he said, get legal advice from their friend, Mr. 
Hunter, and see what could be done. It was not, he thought, 
a suitable pastime for his daughters—seeking to evict Bol- 
shevists from alien homes—but he would do his best. For 
apparently, if Dapotchko were not evicted, Piotar would 
stay at the Brick Oven indefinitely. Mr. Glenway pretended 
that Piotar was a horrible imposition, and talked sternly 
with Mrs. Glenway about him in loud tones the twins were 
meant to hear. But nevertheless he had been found sunk 
in his study chair with Piotar curled up in his lap, and 
with a rabbit-eared handkerchief creature bobbing from 
his fingers for the amusement of the small guest—who ex- 
ploded in gleeful spontaneous laughter which came so 
easily that it seemed as though speech surely ought to come 
as naturally. 

As for Fiona, she claimed all her back pocket-money 
and spent it on a blue jersey and shorts for Piotar, and a 
pair of sandals that fitted him. The new clothes effected 
a transformation, and converted Piotar into something 
much more like a small princeling than a resident of 13% 
Railroad Avenue. All this happened before the end of the 

week, but still Karola did not 
appear at school. When Monday 
morning did not yet bring her, 


| Fiona could stand it no longer. 

. oe She appealed to Lynn Hunter. 

; “Isn’t your father ever coming 
athe | back ?”? she demanded. “We’re 
re waiting for his legal advice 





about the Rysiks. Daddy said 
we mustn’t go there alone—but 
I think he meant without a man. 
Do you think you’d do for a 
man, Lynn ?” 

No sixteen year old youth 
when asked point blank if he 
would do for a man, could pos- 
sibly be expected to answer in 
the negative. Lynn’s reply was 
to expand several inches around 
the chest and to crank up Pansy. 

“Heck, it certainly isn’t the 
swell section of town, is it?” he 
remarked a little later, when 
Pansy had reached the district 
on the other side of the tracks. 
“You mean to say little Karola 
Rysik lives out here? You’d 
never know it, at school, would 
you ?” 

Pansy drew up to a sizzling 
standstill in front of the Rysik’s 
house, and Lynn suddenly real- 
ized that if the radiator were not 
refilled immediately there would 
be no return trip, and no Pansy. 


wot kad. 
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“S’pose I can get some water here?” he said. “I’ll have 
to. Pansy’s dryer’n the Sahara.” Fiona answered with a nod. 

When Fiona went into the little shop, Karola was behind 
the counter, which immediately gave one explanation of 
her absence from school. ‘‘We’ve been so worried,” Fiona 
said, “not seeing you at all. What’s been happening?” 

‘How is my Piotar?” asked Karola anxiously. 

“Piotar is perfectly well, and he is a darling,” said 
Fiona, realizing with a little stab that he was, after all, 
Karola’s Piotar—not hers. 

“My mother has been ill,” Karola explained. ‘Soon 
after Dapotchko left that day, she felt ill. It is the flu, I 
think, and the worry.” 

“How about Dapotchko?” Fiona inquired. “Has he 
come back ?” 

“Once,” said Karola. “He demanded that my mother 
should get up from her bed and come out to talk with him. 
He was furious that he could not find Piotar. He said he 
must have all the money, because my violin is worthless 
and he cannot sell it. ‘If that is so,’ I said, ‘then you will 
perhaps give it back to me—so worthless a thing.’ But he 
would not, so I think he lies.” 

“Faith is horribly sorry about the violin. She didn’t 
realize.” 

‘How could she know?” Karola smiled sadly. ‘She must 
not be sorry. It is much better for Piotar to be safe than 
for my violin to be safe. Come—and tell my mother about 
Piotar. I will hear the shop bell from upstairs for a few 
minutes.” 

Mrs. Rysik had lain for five feverish days and nights, 
looking at the same hole where plaster had fallen out of the 
ceiling. Fiona might have been surprised had she been 
able to see the mental pictures with which this sad-faced 
foreign woman was covering that hole. Mrs. Rysik de- 
tached her tired, fever-bright eyes from the crumbling 
plaster, and smiled at her visitor. 

“Piotar?” she asked at once. 

So Fiona told her all about Pio- 
tar—his new clothes, in which he 
looked like a prince, his appetite, 
his untroubled sleep, his delight in 
coloring pictures, and in Pasht’s 
latest kittens, his excellent and 
adorable conduct. Karola trans- 
lated the bits her mother didn’t 
quite understand, and Mrs. Rysik 
said, “You are very good, little 
Fiona.” 

Just then there were heard angry 
voices at the foot of the stairs. A 
man was trying to push past Lynn, 
who had slopped water all over him. 
The water—a cracked pitcherful— 
had been intended for Pansy. 

“You pour on me water on pur- 
pose!” shouted a large and wrathy 
voice. “Get out from my way, 
you—” and there followed lan- 
guage the meaning of which Fiona 
tried not to guess. Looking down the stairs she saw at the 
hottom Lynn—her protector—feebly apologetic, and be- 
tween Lynn and herself, Dapotchko, mounting the dark 
stair with a heavy, hasty tread. Just for a minute Fiona 
heartily agreed with her father, and wished that she had 
obeyed to the letter his command about not visiting the 
Rysiks. Then fright and regret were both swallowed in a 
desire to leap into this breach and see what could be done. 
She spoke sternly, blocking the stairhead with outspread 
arms. 

“What do you mean,” she cried, “coming here and 
worrying these people? Mrs. Rysik is ill; you can’t see her. 
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grasses. 


Tender, loving. 


WIND 


The wind is a lovely thing 
I see it all around me 
As I sit in the summer sunshine 
It ruffles the soft white fur 
Of my Persian cat; 
And nods and sways the whispering 


It softly sings amidst the sleepy flowers, 
And rustles the leaves on the trees. 
Once in a while, a leaf 
Floats down, and smiles at me. 
The wind is like a mother, 


I should think you’d know by this time that they haven’t 
any money to give you.” Her sturdy figure was defiant. 

“Maybe if I come often enough I remember ’em to get 
some,” said Dapotchko. He brushed aside Fiona’s arm as 
if it had been a match-stick, and walked in. ‘You’re the 
pretty American girl-frien’, huh, that says to me about the 
violin,” he remarked. ‘“‘Where you got Piotar—how about 
that, huh?” 

Fiona suddenly realized why the Rysiks feared this man 
as they did; why struggle against him was useless. Some- 
thing froze in her throat. 

“Piotar?” she said weakly and innocently. 

“Yeah, Piotar,” said Dapotchko. “Of course you don’t 
know nothing by him. You goin’ to tell me where you got 
it Piotar?” 

If he kept on looking at her like that, kept on moving 
slightly toward her, she knew she would have to tell him. 
She knew how a small bird feels whose eye is unluckily 
caught by the hypnotic eye of a snake. At this moment she 
heard the terrific disturbance habitually caused by the 
starting of Pansy’s engine; heard the fading roar and 
clangor of Pansy’s departure below the window. She felt 
rather like crying—then decided it would be more useful 
to think of a good way of wringing Lynn Hunter’s neck 
when she saw him next. If she ever saw him—or anybody 
—again. 

Fiona would not have had such harsh thoughts toward 
her escort, could she have known the purely noble motives 
which prompted him to start Pansy and leave the Rysiks 
in such seemingly ungallant haste. For Lynn was by no 
means leaving her to her fate. But in his dismay at sight 
of that menacing figure ascending the stairs toward Fiona, 
and in the confusion of his own immediate departure, he 
had forgotten that even that one pitcherful of water had 
never found its way into Pansy’s radiator. Among all the 
other varied but accustomed din in- 
cident to Pansy’s progress, he did 
not at once detect a new and omi- 
nous clanging knock which began 
to make itself heard over all the 
other harmless noises. But pres- 
ently it intruded itself even upon 
Lynn’s distracted mind. 

“Oh gosh,” he said desperately, 
when he realized the meaning of the 
sound. “Oh gosh, she’s going to 
freeze up on me!” 

Torn between the safety of Fiona 
or of Pansy, he clenched his teeth, 
decided to sacrifice Pansy—and 
drove the laboring vehicle ruthless- 
ly onward, till it stopped in its 
death-throes within five blocks of 
his destination. Broken-hearted, but 
upheld by a compelling sense of 
adventure and peril, Lynn rolled 
Pansy’s red-hot corpse out of the 
way of traffic and took to his heels. 
His father was out of town, Mr. 
Glenway was in the city at his office, but Lynn well knew 
where to turn for help. To whom but his friend, Mr. Mul- 
doney, the officer on the beat near the high school. Lynn, 
his breath bursting from him, dashed up to the policeman, 
who asked genially, “What’s after you, Lynn? Has Pansy 
laid down on you again?” 

“Pansy’s—dead—” said Lynn, choking. 
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“Tt’s Fiona 


Glenway—you know, next door to us—she’s down on Rail- 

road Avenue—and there’s a guy going to murder them all, 

or something—anyway, he’s a fierce guy, and I think you'd 

better go down there quick and see what’s going on.” 
(Continued on page 41) 























craft work, if you are the least bit deft 

in handling tools, and if you are in- 
terested in lovely jewelry—and what girl 
isn’t ?>—a delightful new-old craft is waiting 
for you on this page. It is the making of 
jewelry. 

We shall start with pierced silver work 
because it can be so beautiful in design and 
craftsmanship. It is tremendously popular 
right now, and it is ever so much fun to 
make. 

Any girl will be happy to wear one of 
these silver pendants on which amusing 
animals stand out in shining silhouette, or 
a pin that is whimsical and original in de- 
sign, a sturdy bracelet, or one of her own 
Girl Scout emblems or crests wrought in sil- 
ver—and proud, too, that she made it her- 
self! You will not find it difficult to make 
your own jewelry if you will follow care- 
fully the instructions given here by John P. 
Heins, instructor in Fine Arts at Columbia 
University, who is giving you this lesson in 
silversmithing and jewelry-making through 
the pages of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Mr. Heins says: 

“For our first lesson we shall discuss the 
making of a pierced silver pendant. The de- 
sign and its application are the first prin- 
ciples to consider. One of the most attractive 
features in making your own jewelry is that 
it is individual. It expresses your own feel- 
ings and personality. Therefore, it should be 
original in design. As a source of inspira- 
tion the beginner may profitably study the 
metal work of the craftsmen of the past 
by visiting museums or studying books or 
photographs containing historic examples of 
metal work. The metal work of the Egyptians 
and Romans, Colonial fireplace castings, 
Indian pottery, and chased designs on old 
pewter, all offer suggestions. Designs from 
fine old examples of textiles and embroider- 
ies also can be adapted to metal work. 

“The Girl Scout may well turn to her 
troop crests and merit badges and fit them 
to designs for pins, pendants, rings, or brace- 
lets. I think that such emblems as the thistle, 
the goldenrod, the bluebird and others would 
work out especially well. It is each girl’s 
problem to adapt these designs to the piece 
of jewelry she wishes to make. From these 
she will gradually work into other and more 
difficult forms of design. 

“Due to lack of technical skill, the first 
piece of jewelry should be very, very simple. 
Its open spaces should be large and there 
should be few, if any, small details. 

“Designing a pierced pendant is similar 
to making a stencil pattern. All the parts 
must be connected, and yet the breaks should 
not be made in too obvious a way, as is 
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often the case in stencil work. One area must 
not be completely within the boundary of a 
space that is to be pierced. Let us take, for 
example, the bird motif shown in the illustra- 
tion. You will notice that each part of the 
design touches the border, and so the de- 
sign and border are held together when the 
background is removed. Otherwise it would 
be left floating and drop out entirely. 

“Another thing that must be avoided is 
the presence of loose masses or projections 
that may be bent and eventually broken. 
In the conventionalized flower motifs il- 
lustrated here, you will see how each flower 
or leaf is made to touch the border or some 
other part of the design and so is ‘tied down.’ 

“Tt is a good plan first to make pencil 
sketches of your designs, and then to draw 
them with a brush and India ink on rice 
paper or ordinary bond paper. When a de- 
sign is carefully drawn in ink, it is ready 
to be transferred to metal. The paper on 
which the drawing is made is securely fas- 
tened to the metal with liquid glue which 
has been diluted with water—one drop of 
glue to three drops of water. Lighter paste, 
such as library paste, will not do. 

“The silver used in this type of jewelry 
comes in sheets which may be bought in 
the desired size and of a thickness that is 
measured by ‘gauges.’ We shall not go into 
all the details of gauges here, but it is 
enough to say that sixteen gauge silver is 
approximately one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick. As the number increases the gauge 
becomes thinner. For our pendant we shall 
use an eighteen gauge piece of sterling sil- 
ver a little larger than the design. For prac- 
tice work, copper may be used. 

“You will need a sharp pointed punch, a 
hammer, a hand drill stock, number sixty 
and seventy drills, a bench pin, a jeweler’s 
saw-frame, a dozen number one jeweler’s saw 
blades, a half-round, a three-square and a 
round needle file, a piece of Scotch stone, a 
lump of jeweler’s rouge, and a hand buff. 
These may be purchased from any reliable 
jeweler’s supply concern. Silver can be 
bought from certain companies dealing in 
such supplies. 

“When a Girl Scout troop is working to- 
gether on jewelry, it is a good idea for them 
to buy their tools together. For example, 
one drill could be made to serve as many as 
six girls. One jeweler’s saw-frame for every 
other girl would do nicely if, while the first 
girl is sawing, the second girl is working on 
design. In this case a bench pin will also 
serve two girls, and it is easily made by 
sawing a V cut in the end of a piece of wood. 
A set of files will serve the group. Each girl 


- will then supply her own saw blades, hand 


(Continued on page 38) 


THIS MASSACHUSETTS SEA SCOUT FINDS THAT DECK 





DUTY INCLUDES POLISHING BRASS ON THE BINNACLE 


















TO CAMP LAKAMAGA 
GIRLS, CANOEING ON 
BIG MARINE LAKE IS 
IDEAL (TOP). SWIM- 
MERS AT CAMP ALICE 
CHESTERUSETHE“BUD- 
DY SYSTEM” (CENTER) 


BASKING IN THE SUN 
AT CAMP CALEMACO, 
IN CENTRAL VALLEY, 
NEW YORK IS PART OF 
A SWIMMER’S FUN AND 
A SURE WAY OF GET- 
TING TANNED (LEFT) 








TWO MORE MASSACHUSETTS SEA SCOUTS DO A TURN 
AT DECK POLISHING IN TRUE SAILOR-FASHION 


PINE GROVE WATER- 
MAIDS AT HARRISBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA SWIM 


IN INDIAN FILE, OR 
MAYBE IT’S A NEW 
KIND OF WET DAISY 
CHAIN (BOTTOM LEFT) 


HERE IS A NORTH BER- 
GEN, NEW JERSEY GIRL 
WHO WON THE DIVING 
CHAMPIONSHIP AT A 
RECENT GIRL SCOUT 
MEET. IT’S CALLED A 
SWAN DIVE (RIGHT) 











is the month for water 

sports! By now Girl Scouts have 
begun to pass their life saving and canoe- 
ing tests, and they’re ready for a month 
of thrilling swimming contests and boat 
races, and, perhaps, a long canoe trip 
like the one which Mary McFayden, of 


UGUST 


Ithaca, New She 
writes: 

“One of the biggest events at Camp 
Comstock is the three day canoe trip 
north on Lake Cayuga. Six girls, who 
have passed the ‘Big Chief’ canoe test, 
and two councillors go each period. 

“As we had three canoes, one of them 
contained all the food, and the others 
each had a ‘lazy.’ We all took turns 
‘lazying.’ Blanket rolls were divided 
among the three. Although we all wore 
bathing suits, we each had a white middy 
and a pair of dark bloomers in case 
of emergency. 

“We spent the first night at Rocky 
Rift, where the shore line is formed by 
limestone, broken by rifts of various 
sizes. We scraped away places for our 
beds from the pebbly beach which started 
a few feet from the water’s edge. 

“Being accustomed to six-thirty re- 
veillé, we did not sleep late the next 
morning, and after a very hearty break- 
fast, we again set out. Every time we 
saw anybody, we saluted with our 
paddles. Sometimes we got a response 
and sometimes merely a blank stare, but 
nothing daunted, we continued to hail 
all spectators. 

“On our way back we encountered 
a terrific storm. The rain pelted down 
furiously. It was so heavy that to our 


York, tells about. 











W hen Girl Scouts 


Whether they paddle canoes or sail 
lakes and rivers, Girl Scouts enjoy 


somewhat sunburned backs it cut like 
light hail. One canoe could not hold its 
own against the waves, and it went into 
shore, but the rest of us headed straight 
for Sheldrake Point, a half-mile ahead. 
“Under a raincoat, we built a fire of 
wood gathered from under porches and 
boat houses. Around this we warmed and 
dried ourselves. When the rain stopped 
there was so strong a south wind that 
progress was almost impossible. 
“Altogether we hit four storms, and 
we decided that we had been on a canoe 
drip rather than the regular canoe trip. 
But rain or no rain, none of us would 
have missed that trip for anything.” 


Water Technique 
Minnesota Girl Scouts pass tests 


The Girl Scouts of Ely, Minnesota, 
learn many lessons about old Father 
Neptune. Leona Andersen tells us about 
their camp which “is located on 
the shores of Burntside Lake, 
Minnesota, and with that as head- ' 
quarters, a canoe trip is most de- 
lightful. This year at camp, every 
Girl Scout learned the technique 
of paddling a canoe, its dangers 
and its possibilities. The Sailors’ 
Badge was closely tied up with 
life saving instruction, as well as 
with methods of artificial respira- 
tion which we felt should be in- 
cluded in the test. Girl Scouts 
learn to climb into a canoe with 
no assistance—a rather difficult, 
yet self-satisfying stunt. They also 
learn artificial respiration, taught 
by our most efficient Miss Sylvia 
Walker, of Duluth. She is an Am- 
erican Red Cross life-saving in- 
structor and examiner. We had the 
help of Mr. Allen B. Phillips, of 
the Duluth Chapter, as guest in- 


nea 


structor also, and a lot was accomplished 
along these lines by many of us campers.” 


A Maryland War Canoe 


Can you swim three hundred feet? 


Harriet Warren, of Centerville, Mary- 
land, tells us about “Camp Winooski, 
whose name is an Indian word meaning 
‘beautiful stone river.’ The location is 
on a steep bank overlooking the beauti- 
ful Chester River. There is a pier on 
the beach which affords great pleasure 
to the swimmers.” To go canoeing there, 
you must pass a rigid examination. 

“Swimming is one of our most im- 
portant projects as we have the oppor- 
tunity of learning to swim or to get the 
Red Cross life saving badges. Each Girl 
Scout, according to her swimming ability, 
is placed in a particular class—beginners, 
swimmers, or life savers. After supper 
and before campfire hour, boat riding 






















WHEN THESE CINCINNATI GIRL 
SCOUTS CAME ABOARD THE LOVE- 
LY STEAMER “ISLAND QUEEN” 
FOR A TWENTY MILE TRIP DOWN 
THE OHIO RIVER, IT WAS THE 
BEGINNING OF A PERFECT DAY 





THE REFRESHING AND LEISURELY 
PASTIME OF WADING IN THE 
POOL AFTER THE AFTERNOON DIP 
IS WHAT THESE GLENDALE, CALI- 
FORNIA, GIRL SCOUTS ENJOY AT 
THEIR LOVELY CAMP, PINE GLEN 



























and canoeing are enjoyed. Only those 
who can swim three hundred feet or 
over, however, are allowed in the canoes. 
This year the Girl Scouts purchased an 
eleven paddler war canoe which has 
been the delight of many campers.” 





Rule the Waves 


their own boats or frolic in the cool 
the water during happy vacation days 


McDonald, fourteen, of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, while swimming in twenty 
feet of water off the pier in front of the 
Community House at Lake Rogerene, 
in Morris County, was seized with a 
cramp and became helpless. There were 








Our Star Reporter 


The best news report of the month about Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month. How 
you can be a Star Reporter for your own magazine and 
win a prize was explained fully in February, 1930 


THE Star Reporter for August, Winifred L. Palmer of 


Quincy, Massachusetts, describes a novel camp excursion: 


“At Camp Mary Whiting, the Quincy, Massachusetts, 
Girl Scout camp in Bournedale, we have lots and lots of 
good times. Last summer one of the outstanding things was 
the boat trip which we had every two weeks. The girls went 
to Rocky Nook in a truck where we boarded the Boadicea. 


“On the last trip of the season we were given a ride be- 
fore landing. There was a ground swell and it was quite 
rough when we got outside of the harbor. Some of the girls 
proved that they were not good sailors, but others were. 


“About noon we anchored off Saquich, an island, and 
one boatload of girls was taken ashore. It was too rough to 
land so they returned and we sailed over to Plymouth Beach, 
which was new to most of us. We went ashore and ate a 
beach lunch. Then we had free time to go exploring. 


half a dozen or 
more persons on 
the pier who saw 
her plight, several 
of them men, but 
Beatrice, who is 
only sixteen, 
plunged into the 
lake andswam with 
the skill and speed 
of a Gertrude 
Ederle. She reached 
Loretta just after 
she had gone down 
for the last time, 
seized her under 
the arms with one 
arm, then used the 
other in swimming 
back to shore. On 
the pier, Beatrice 
assisted in reviving 
the girl she had 
saved. 

“Beatrice had no 





“While we were scattered, an airplane landed onthe beach 
near us. We all ran to see it and found that it was from an 
airport in Quincy. One of the girls knew the aviator and 
he told us how they started the motor and how they took off. 


“After that excitement we all went for a swim before the 
trip back. On the way home we saw some seals in the harbor. 


idea that she had 
done anything so 
great as to deserve 
a cross for valor, 
and was the 
most astonished 
girl when the cross 











A Swimming Heroine 
Whose skill and courage saved a life 


Troop Two, of Rutherford, New 
Jersey, has reason to be proud of one 
of its members, Beatrice Gunther, who 
was awarded the Silver Cross for Valor. 
Bertha Fisse wrote us about the out- 
standing piece of heroism: “Loretta 








was presented to 
her by Mrs. Jessie McLees, Associate 
Captain, at the time of our usual open- 
ing exercises.” 


The Legend of Wekiwa 


For a lovely water pageant 


The Legend of Wekiwa was written 
by a Girl Scout, Peggy Champ, of Mount 
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Dora, Florida. We are printing it here 
because we believe that it will give you 
as much pleasure as we had in reading 
it. And we can think of no more lovely 
pageant than the presentation of this 
Indian legend by the girls of your camp. 
It will be especially appropriate if you 
are camping near one of the beautiful 
springs like that described in the story. 

“Far away in the northwest, there 
lived a mighty Indian tribe. The chief 
of this tribe was Wasuc, a mighty war- 
rior and a skilled hunter. Wasuc had a 
daughter, Wekiwa, who was as beautiful 
as the dawn. Her eyes were like forest 
pools, and her raven hair fell in heavy 
rippling waves to her knees. 

“The story of her beauty spread far 
and wide, and yet no one asked her hand 
in marriage. For when she was born, it 
was prophesied that she would marry 
not a mortal, but the god of some dis- 
tant unknown spring. 

“When Wekiwa had seen one and | 
twenty summers come and go, she fell 
in love with Cadmanduc, the son of 
Wasuc’s war chief. Mandamnia, Weki- 
wa’s brother, discovered their secret 
and told the old chief, his father, who 
was very angry and resolved to go at 
once in search of the unknown spring 
of the prophecy. 

“Nearby a deep, beautiful spring 
gushed up from the blue-green shadows 
of a ledge. Suddenly out of the spring 
came a deep sonorous voice. ‘At mid- 
night,’ it declaimed, ‘Wekiwa, daughter 
of Wasuc, the chief, must come alone 
and stand upon the bank, where she 
will see her future lord and master come 

(Continued on page 48) 
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ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, GIRL SCOUTS PLAY LIVELY WATER GAMES AT CAMP LAKAMAGA AND COMBINE HEALTHFUL EXERCISE WITH JOLLY SPORT 
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HE RAIN came down, down came the tents, 
The guy-ropes had been tight; 

Ours was the first of those that burst 

Upon that dreadful night. 


Night after night; night after night 
We pitched the tents in rain; 

As soon as we erected one, 

The last fell down again. 


She liveth best who eateth best 

All things both burnt and raw; 

For the cook patrol who cooked the stuff 
Had never cooked before. 





Forsooth she had a fiendish look 
As, clothed in coat of mud, 


She rose with gravy round her neck, 
And in her hair a “spud”. 


Farewell! farewell! But this I tell 
To those who wish to camp; 

She campeth best, who lighteth best 
The fire when all is damp. 


The Rime 
of the 


Ancient Camper 


Verses and sketches reprinted 
by permission of “The Guide” 
The Official organ of the Brit- 
ish Girl Guides Association 





The cook patrol was late with lunch; 
The Guides were gasping all. 

The entrance to the tent was soft; 
The maiden could but fall. 








Who is Pan and who are the Updikes? F aith is decidedly startled— 
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A Misunderstood Bronc 


(Continued from 

page 10) 
a guiding force, 
plowed on. Sud- 
denly both horses 
stopped. Kip 
O'Malley slid 
from the saddle. 
“‘We’re here,” he 
said. 

Emily, looking 
at the long gate 
outlined in snow 
before them, 
laughed weakly. 
Kip O’Malley’s 
wise little bronc 
had brought them 
in some round- 
about way back to the Flying Crow. 

They stood for a few moments in the 
shelter of the horse shed whacking their 
hands to painful circulation, knocking 
off the crusted ice from their shoul- 
ders and their caps. 

“Kip O’Malley,” she said soberly, “if 
you hadn’t come along I’d—I d still be 
out there.” 

“TI was comin’ back to the Crow. I 
wanted to finish this before I did.” He 
drew a roughly-hewn cross out of his 
pocket and handed it to her. There 
were words carved upon it but Em’s 
eyes, blurred from the cold, could not 
read them. “I’ve been over Grizzly way 
to see a fellow that wanted my prize 
saddle. I dickered with him for two days 
but I got the money now to pay Uncle 
Haze. Maybe it'll help square things.” 

“Uncle Haze left for the stock show,” 
shivered Em. “I hope they got to Buf- 
falo Fork before the blizzard hit. But 
what made you go running away?” 

“Never mind lecturin’ me now,” he 
said gruffly. “Save your breath for this 
sprint to the house. But listen, Em, a 
fellow can stand just so much—TI tell 
you something broke loose in me that 
day. But I never thought it’d end in 
shootin’ like it did.” 

Together they pushed through the 
buffeting storm, following first one 
fence, then another, till they pounded 
open the kitchen door. 

They both stopped short in surprise. 
All the staff of the Flying Crow was 
assembled there. Uncle Haze, whom 
Emily thought on the train to the city, 
sat with his feet on the oven door while 
Pinto rubbed the brown, pungent lini- 
ment on his ‘arm. Lester, looking 
whitely worried, fidgeted about, and 
Oku Hung placidly mixed a batter in a 
chipped yellow bowl. 

For a minute no one spoke; then 
Uncle Haze, looking at Kip, said, “So 
you came back! Suppose you thought I 
was gone, eh? Well, I did start out but 
my rheumatism felt out that blizzard 
in the air and I made Juan turn around. 

“Yes, Em said you'd gone.” Kip’s 
face was reddish-blue with the cold and 
now the red faded, leaving only the 
blue. He looked all about him and his 
eyes had a hunted, sheepish look. 
Strangely enough, so had Lester’s. 

Emily was staring down at the carved 








cross in her hand. 
She could read it 
now—the inscrip- 
tion was, “In 
memory of a mis- 
understood little 
bronc.” 

“Why, Kip, 
what’s this for?” 

“For Hello 
Heaven. He was 
a good little 
cayuse I thought 
most likely he'd 
pile little Dodds 
on his noodle the 
first thump. I 
never reckoned 
on you havin’ to 
shoot him,” he explained sheepishly. 

“But Hello Heaven wasn’t shot. He 
wasn’t even touched,” said Emily. “It 
was Lester that was shot.” A _ small 
flicker of understanding found its way 
into her eyes. She turned to the tender- 
foot. “Lester, did you climb on that 
bucking horse?” 

“Bucking horse?” said Lester. “I 
thought it was an earthquake under me. 
Yes, Kip told me he had more life than 
any other pony but that I had to dig 
my spurs in good.” 

“T guess you did all right,” went on 
Emily. “But that gun? Why, Lester, 
you must have had it fastened in your 
belt.” 

“T did,” he admitted with forced 
bravado, without looking at Uncle Haze. 

“The doctor said it had a powder 
burn,” Emily mused, “but I never 
thought about you wearing the gun and 
it getting caught so that the trigger 
would go off.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Uncle Haze, 
“wait a minute. If the gun went off by 
itself, just why was Kip O’Malley scoot- 
ing over the plains like a flash?” 

Emily laughed again. “Why? Why 
do you suppose? Hadn’t he talked Lester 
into riding Hello Heaven? He was 
scared of you, Uncle Haze.” 

“Yeah,” said Kip, “I just couldn’t 
picture myself turned over your knee 
for him,” with a miserable glance to- 
ward Lester, “to laugh at. Then when 
I heard the shot I figured you had to 
shoot Hello Heaven. I thought Id 
better get the money to square that. I 
stayed in a little shack up in John’s 
Windpipe carvin’ this little headpiece 
and—gettin’ up nerve to come back.” 

Lester cleared his throat and spoke, 
“T was scared too—I wanted to go home 
and write and explain everything after 
I got there. I took Kip O’Malley’s gun 
to go duck-hunting.” 

Uncle Haze’s face cleared. He smiled, 
“Yessir, that’s enough. Yessir, old as I 
am I’d take you two lads over my knee 
if it wasn’t for this blasted rheumatism.” 

Kip O’Malley drew closer to the fire, 
his shoulders squared. Lester gulped 
with relief. They smiled at each other 


for the first time. “Here, Oku,” said 


Emily, “you get the cross.” 
Oku’s smile was proud. “Does one 
wear it alound the neck?” he asked. 














What 
every girl 


should know 


about 


popularity 


Do you think you must have wavy hair and 
long eyelashes and expensive clothes in 
order to be popular? 

Then here’s a surprise for you! 

None of these things is any drawback, 
of course, but mot one is essential! 

Pep and sparkle and joyous, buoyant 
good health are really all you need. If 
you have all these, you're bound to be 
popular. There’s simply no escaping it! 

And sports can give you all these things 
—if you go in for them regularly and 
seriously. 

Be sure first to have the right equipment. 
Loose, comfortable, sleeveless dresses for 
tennis; well-cut shorts or bloomers for 
basketball and hockey. And, for all these 
sports—Keds, in whichever of their va- 
ried styles best suits your taste and needs. 

And, remember, when you wear Keds, 
you are following in the illustrious foot- 
steps of today’s greatest sportsmen and 
women. 

Keds are carried by all the best shoe 
dealers, from $1 to $4 a pair. Ask for 
Keds by name. They are not Keds unless 
the name “Keds” is on the shoe. 





This style of Keds laces clear to the toe and is 
especially good for gym work. 











When she finds out-—in the September installment of “The Fork in the Road” 
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Jean Norris, Magistrate 


(Continued from page 15) 
their highly prized righteousness. 

Judge Jean Norris, the only woman 
judge in the state of New York, smiled 
as she told me this story. 

“The incident had a permanent influ- 
ence upon my life,” she concluded. 
“Since the afternoon of my peculiar 
apology, I have never found it difficult 
to admit my mistakes. And that, inci- 
dentally, is a requirement for every 
lawyer and for every magistrate.” 

She spoke like what she is—a judge. 
Her voice was clear and calm; her pres- 
ence, dignified. 

A half hour before, I had been in the 
court room when the deep, voice of one 
of the court attendants boomed out, 
“All stand. The judge is entering the 
Court.” It was a most solemn occasion. 

I had stood with the rest and 


tions. The brother stepped up. “I beat 
her good,” he declared. Camilla sobbed 
pitifully. And the interpreter, restoring 
order, gave back the official reply, “Her 
brother beat her, your Honor.” 

The Judge turned to Camilla. Her 
eyes were very kind and there was gentle 
pity in her voice. “Tell me, Camilla,” 
she said. “Do you work?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Camilla be- 
tween choking sobs. 

“Where, Camilla?” 

“To the factory.” 

“How much do you earn there, dear?” 

There was friendliness in her Honor’s 
voice. And Camilla, feeling it, raised her 
head. “I get fifteen dollars a week.” 

“And what do you do with it?” 

“T give all of my money to my mother.” 
“How much does she give back to you?” 


But to the interpreter’s words, the only 
reply was violent head-shakings. And 
the brother, joining in, added his harsh, 
“She’s a bad girl. Put her away.” 

Before their hardness, the gentle, 
velvet-eyed Camilla shrank. 

At length the Judge passed sentence. 
“The Court rules that Camilla Benuto 
is not guilty. She is not a bad girl. I 
cannot send her to a home.” 

It is cruel to be told you are not 
wanted in your own home. Camilla’s 
head went down upon her hands. “Don’t 
cry, dear,” said the Judge. “Go with 
this man into that room over there and 
I will take care of you.” 

The mother and the brother walked 
away. Camilla vanished through a door- 
way, led by a kind court attendant. At 
a gesture from the Judge, another at- 

tendant came to my side. “Her 





had seen her enter, her head with 
its short black wavy hair erect 
above the simplicity of the rolling 
white collar, which relieved the 
voluminous black robe. And I had 
heard her try the case of Camilla 
Benuto. Camilla, a dark-eyed 
dark-haired young Italian girl of 
sixteen, wept bitterly before the 
baleful eyes of her mother and the 
disdain of her brother. 

“I’m guilty. I’m guilty,” Camil- 
la had sobbed before the Judge 
could speak. 

The mother could not speak En- 
glish nor did she understand it. An 
interpreter, in Italian, conveyed 
Judge Norris’ questions. 

What had Camilla done? 

She was a bad, bad girl. She 
stayed out nights. Emphasizing 
her words with angry jerkings of 
her shawled head, Camilla’s mother 
demanded, through the interpreter, 
“Put her away. I don’t want her.” 

The Judge leaned forward. 





Have You Forgotten? 


to enter the contest you have all 
been clamoring for—the contest 
that will give you a chance to tell 
other readers of THE AMERICAN 
Girt all about your own hobby? 
Everybody is eligible. Read the 
rules given on page four of 
our last June issue and be sure 


to enter 


OUR HOBBY CONTEST 


Win one of the Prizes 


Enter the Contest Today! 


Honor will now call a worker from 
Camilla’s church,” he explained. 
“And she will take care of her un- 
til we can find some place for the 
girl to live.” 

“Will the Judge see that she 
finds a place to live?” I whispered. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. 

It was true. Months later, see- 
ing the Judge, I asked her what 
had happened to Camilla. 

“That poor, dear child!” said 
the Judge. “We searched until we 
at last found an Italian family 
who were genuinely interested in 
having her live with them. There 
was a girl the same age as Camilla, 
and the mother was an under- 
standing soul who knew that a 
girl must have some fun as well as 
work. Camilla is still with them.” 

Judge Jean Norris—the first 
woman Judge in the state of New 
York, sitting in a court room 
crowded with spectators, news- 
paper reporters, court attendants, 








“You say she has stayed out late 
at night. How often?” she asked. 
The mother gesticulated. The inter- 
preter translated. “Twice, your Honor.” 
“And where did Camilla go on those 
nights?” 

“Once to the movies, your Honor. 
And once to a dance at her church.” 

“How late did she stay out the night 
she went to the motion pictures?” 

“Nine, your Honor.” 

“How late was it the night she went 
to the church dance?” 

“Ten-thirty, your Honor.” 

“With whom did she go to the motion 
pictures?” 

“With a girl friend from her church, 
your Honor.” 

“With whom did she go to the church 
dance?” 

“With the same friend, your Honor.” 

“Who walked home with her?” 

“The same friend, your Honor.” 

“Anyone else?” 

“No, your Honor.” 

“And what did you do when Camilla 
came home late on those nights?’ the 
Judge asked of Camilla’s mother. 

A flood of Italian inundated the court 
room. The mother burst into impreca- 


“Ten cents for my carfare and twen- 
ty-five cents for my lunch every day.” 

Once more the judge turned to Camil- 
la’s angry mother. 

“What does Camilla do when she 
comes home at night?” 

“She helps me with the dishes and the 
wash,” replied the woman. 

“And what does she do when that is 
finished?” 

“She goes to bed.” 

Again it was toward the mother and 
the brother that Judge Norris directed 
her remarks. “Camilla is not a bad girl,” 
she said. “Camilla is a very good girl. 
She gives you all her money. She has 
stayed out only two nights in her whole 
{ife—and then she was with her friends. 
Camilla is sixteen. She must have some 
good times. Every girl Camilla’s age 
needs good times.” 

The woman was obdurate. The black- 
shawled head continued to jerk violent- 
ly. “No. No. She is a bad, bad girl. She 
cannot come back. Put her away.” 

Patiently the Judge persisted, earnest- 
ly trying to win from the mother some 
understanding of a girl’s need for play. 


lawyers, defendants and complain- 
ants—mostly men. A woman ade- 
quate to such a difficult situation! 

Justice, the Judge told me that morn- 
ing in her office, is the quality which, 
above all else, she covets. To be just— 
and to understand. A woman bringing 
to the court room not only a keen knowl- 
edge of law, not only a rare dignity, 
but a sympathy and an understanding 
which make of her court rulings some- 
thing more than matters of law alone. 
It was this understanding which was so 
quick to recognize Camilla Benuto’s need 
for play. 

I wondered at her poise. For Jean 
Hortense Giles-Noonan Norris wasn’t 
always a judge on the bench. She grew 
up as many girls grow up—dreaming of 
travel and far adventure. But even 
though her ancestors had been English 
barristers for generations, with a strain 
of Irish and a strain of Norman French, 
it didn’t occur to Jean that she could be 
a lawyer. A circus-rider, perhaps, be- 
cause she adored riding, and a circus- 
rider can straddle a horse and jump 
through a hoop. Later, she shifted her 
allegiance from circus-rider to surgery. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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“TROP that basket ball and let 

me see your new MAN O'WAR 
Gym Togs," said the girl at the lower right. 
The girl with the basket ball responds something 
like this. "My V neck collarless middy is made of 
white jean and only cost $1.00 and my black sateen 
bloomers are called the “knicker type" because they 
have no pleats. In the handy pocket | can keep all the 
money | saved on my gym togs for the bloomers are 
only $1.50." 

And the Girl at the lower right is just as smartly and 
inexpensively togged out for gym. Her white jean 
sleeveless middy is $1.00 and her unusual little black 
sateen briefs, which can be used for gym, stage or 
tap dancing, are $1.50. The briefs fasten with a slide 
fastener. 


The above MAN O'WAR Togs may be pur- 
chased at good stores or direct from us if your 
local store hasn't stocked them yet. 


Branigan, Green & Co. Ss 
1270 Broadway, New York City 

































The New Styles for Gym 


By 


MAN O° WAR 


Gym togs as designed by Man O'War have a 
dashing flair for smartness as evidenced, for in- 
stance, by the girl at the left, who is exercisin 

with the dumb bells. Her cute little square nec 

middy is made of white jean and has sloped 
sides as originated by MAN O'WAR. Price 
$1.00. Her For are the new open leg type 


and are made of black sateen. Price $1.50. 


The pretty brunette on the horse does her gym 
work in a more regulation type of gym costume, 
but with this exception—it has more style than 
usual. The white jean, sloped side middy is fur- 
nished with either long or short sleeves. Price 
$1.00 or in heavy snow white Super Jean $1.50. 
Her full pleated bloomers are made with "Stub" 
legs po a convenient pocket. In black sateen 
$1.50 and in black or navy all wool serge $2.95. 
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All garments on this page 
are made in sizes 6 to 22. 
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CAMPING TIME 
IS HERE 


cushion 
your active feet! 


Come on girls! Let’s put more ease 
and comfort in each step — let's 
make the “going” easier! Wear— 


MOCASOX 


—a sport Anklet exclusively made 
for Girl Scouts — for hiking — 
tennis and every in and outdoor 
sport. 

Smartly styled to match the 
Official uniform with Trefoyle 
pattern in the cuff. Made in two 
qualities— 

Wool and Rayon —75¢ the pair 
Mercerized — 50¢ the pair 
Sized from 7 to 10% 


Order your MOC-A-SOX by mail from 
the National Girl Scout Equipment De- 
partment, 670 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City—or thru an authorized depart- 
ment store agency in your community. 


HERBERT HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
93 Worth St., NewYork City ge 
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Jean Norris, Magistrate 


(Continued from page 32) 

“I’m going to study medicine,” she 
announced to her family one evening. 

A girl—a surgeon, with knives! Pre- 
posterous! And her horrified family set 
out, systematically, to discourage her. 

As a matter of record, Jean embarked 
upon none of these careers. When she 
was twenty years old, she married and 
settled down to a life of domesticity. 
But in less than two years her husband 
died. It was then, as a widow, and at the 
age of twenty-two, that she decided to 
become a lawyer. Bravely she undertook 
the long course which she must pass be- 
fore taking the State bar examinations 
—college work and three years of legal 
training. Two degrees from New York 
University and several courses in sociol- 
ogy at Fordham University primed her 
for the Bar. A year later she was estab- 
lished in her own law office. 

But the career of the girl who was 
nicknamed “Haughty” was more _ haz- 
ardous than it appears on paper. Back in 
1909, women lawyers were as scarce as 
bluebirds in winter. When Mrs. Jean 
Norris took notes in law class, more 
than one professor looked at her dubi- 
ously. When she was ready to hang 
out her “shingle”, landlords eyed her 
askance and put her off upon being in- 
formed that she wanted to rent an office. 
When, as an attorney, she argued a case 
in court, the opposing side did not al- 
ways take her seriously—to their grief. 

For ten years she practiced law. 
Many a night, while she was collecting 
a clientele, she worked far into the black 
hours, briefing, drawing up contracts, 
mulling over affidavits. She became 
widely known as a competent lawyer. 
Frequently her fair-mindedness was 
commented upon, or a newspaper named 
her as an important factor in new 
legislation, or a politician praised the 
work she was accomplishing with Judge 
Olvany in the Tenth Assembly District 
as his co-leader. She was elected Presi- 
dent of the National Association for 
Women Lawyers and President of the 
New York State Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. Fear 
and respect—she could elicit both! 

In October, 1919, she was appointed 
to the Magistrate’s bench in New York 
City, the first woman to serve as a 
Judge in New York State. She took her 
seat with the dignity which characterized 
her “Yes, Father,” on that memorable 
day when he said, “Jean Noonan, were 
you guilty of such rudeness?” 

For eleven years she has rotated among 
all the Magistrates’ Courts in the coun- 
ties of New York and the Bronx. For 
eleven years she has faced the accused 
with level eyes, and delivered sentence. 
Her work, she tells me, is fascinating. 

“Do you think,” I asked her Honor 
(how odd the feminine sounds!), “that 
there are attributes peculiar to girls 
which fit them especially for law?” 

“As in everything else,” said Judge 
Norris, “it depends upon the girl herself. 
There are men who make good law- 
yers and women who make good 
lawyers. Sex doesn’t greatly matter.” 


“But girls do make good lawyers?” 

“Girls in general? No. Individual girls 
and individual men? Yes. It depends 
upon the person. The girl who is in- 
terested in law must have a clear mind, 
an ability to grasp facts and to see the 
significance of facts, an ability to grasp 
the law, itself, if she would be a lawyer. 
And she must set herself to secure her 
training in a recognized law school. In 
law school, some young women who have 
thought they wished to become lawyers 
drop out. Their class work shows them 
that they are unsuited for it. Other young 
women discover through their study and 
their first experiences in the law that. 
despite the difficulties, they enjoy it.” 

“Ts the number of women lawyers in- 
creasing?” I asked. 

“Every year,’ replied Judge Norris. 
“Just as the number of women doctors 
is increasing. In law, as well as in medi- 
cine, the long training which is neces- 
sary and the time one must spend in 
getting experience and in gaining a 
clientele in order to be self-supporting 
make both fields difficult to enter. 

“One often comes upon women lawyers 
in unexpected places. Why in the court 
of Batavia, Java, when I went around 
the world, I discovered a woman attor- 
ney—a little, dark-skinned thing, edu- 
cated in Holland, I believe. You see,” 
Judge Norris went on to explain, “we 
judges do have occasional weeks off 
duty. Before the trip which I just men- 
tioned, I let mine accumulate to eight- 
een weeks. And when I started off 
Judge McAdoo asked me to investigate 
the courts of the Orient. Accordingly, I 
sat beside the three judges in the native 
court of Cairo, Egypt; in the courts of 
Rangoon, Burma; Bombay and Calcutta, 
India; in Singapore, in Shanghai, 
China and Tokyo, Japan. It was a 
fascinating experience.” 

There are a few law schools that still 
do not admit young women—but there 
are many law schools that do, and the 
girl who is interested can find out which 
ones they are by inquiring. And one 
by one, the number of these law schools 
which do admit women is becoming 
greater. So the girl who is attracted to 
this field can secure the necessary train- 
ing, although she must be ready for sev- 
eral years of it, as Judge Norris said. 

Once having secured her training, are 
things as difficult for the girl of today 
as they were for Judge Norris? Yes, 
in many ways. Prejudice against women 
lawyers still exists in some communities. 
People will not consult them. There 
are still law offices which will not con- 
sider giving an opening to a young wo- 
man, whereas they will gladly make 
room for a young man who has been a 
member of the same law class as she. 
Yet, just as the number of law schools 
which a girl may attend is increasing, so 
the opportunities to enter law offices 
for apprenticeship are multiplying for 
her. The very fact that there has been 
a Judge Norris as well as many 
other able practicing women lawyers 
and a few women judges in other 
cities is constantly widening this field. 
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The Puppy Cubs 


(Continued from page 18) 


through a heavy thicket of scrub oak and 
unexpectedly burst full upon the trio, 
crouched there watching the sheep camp. 

Like flashes of lightning the old bear 
and the two sheep-dogs spun about to 
face the collie. Then for the briefest 
space of time all four stood eyeing each 
other, tensed, alert, waiting. The old bear 
became a cornered demon. Her little 
eyes blazed red and fierce. A savage snarl 
burst from her. Her thin lips were drawn 
back over ugly yellow fangs, and one 
great claw-armored paw was _ half 
raised ready to deliver one of those 
crushing blows of which she was capable. 

The sheep-dogs presented a strange 
picture of perplexity. It was the first 
time in their lives that they had ever 
come in contact with a dog; one of their 
own kind, and they did not appear to 
know exactly how to greet him. The 
war-like attitude of the old bear caused 
them to be alert and ready to strike or 
defend themselves against an attack. 
but at the same time a certain sense of 
joy welled up within them that made 
them want to romp forward and joy- 
fully greet this newcomer. 

The collie was the first to take advan- 
tage of the situation. To him the real 
enemy, the real menace to be dealt with, 
was the great hairy monster of the trio. 
Valiantly he plunged to the attack. With 
an ugly roar he hurled himself full at 
the bear’s shaggy throat paying small 
heed to the claw-armored paw that 
slashed at him and raked him from 
shoulder to rump, laying open ragged 
furrows in his burnished flanks. 

He was a strong and powerful dog. 
as brave and fearless as any of his 
breed, and he flung himself into the 
battle with terrible savagery. With his 
first fierce rush, his long wolf-like jaws 
found the bear’s throat. His nose was 
buried deep in the shaggy neck and his 
long fangs closed in her flesh and clung 
fast while he wrenched and tore and 
clung on with terrible ferocity. 

For a moment, the two sheep-dogs 
looked on as if stunned by the whole 
swift movement of events. Then sud- 
denly they realized with a rush of anger 
that the big bear, their companion, their 
mother, was being set upon by a relent- 
less enemy; being torn to pieces; killed 
by this fierce newcomer. She was strug- 
gling desperately to defend herself 
against this lithe stranger. Their strong 
sense of loyalty to the old bear, their 
foster mother, suddenly overpowered 
every other instinct and emotion and 
with snarls they leaped to the attack. 

It was a savage encounter while it 
lasted. The two sheep-dogs with all the 
fierceness of wolves plunged in and 
buried their punishing jaws into the 
back and neck of the collie. Attacked 
from both sides and still struggling 
fiercely with and being badly mauled by 
the bear, the collie had more than even 
his staunch spirit could cope with. He 
loosed his hold on the bear’s throat and 
strove to defend himself against these 
two new assailants. But he had been 
caught off guard from the first and 

(Continued on page 36) 






















* yp aren sae (seh-kwee’-lee) is the 
doctor's word for the whole 
range of consequences and serious 
complications following certain ill- 
nesses. Weakened hearts, kidneys, 
lungs, defective hearing or eyesight 
and other physical impairments may 
be the Sequelae of many diseases. 
There isa homely old expression, “not 
out of the woods yet”, which fairly 
describes the condition of a patient 
who has successfully passed the crisis 
of a serious illness. 
Your doctor will tell you that 
sometimes Sequelae, or after- 
effects, are more to be dreaded 
than the disease from which 
you are apparently recovering. 














COLDS break ground for 
pneumonia, influenza, or 
tuberculosis. Deafness, 
sinus infection, or chronic 
rheumatism, or a weak- 
ened heart may follow an 
ordinary cold. 


SCARLET FEVER may 
affect the heart, kidneys 
or ears. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER often 
seriously injures the heart. 


DIPHTHERIA may injure 
the heart dangerously or 
cause paralysis. 
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Don’t call him an alarmist if his orders 
are strictabout not getting up from bed 
too soon, or if he makes a thorough 
physical examination after you think 
you are entirely well. 

The Metropolitan health booklets 
tellin plain language how some of 
the Sequelae of diseases may be 
avoided. If anyone in your family is 
suffering or recovering from one of 
the diseases which may leave serious 
after-effects, send for the Metropoli- 
tan’s booklet concerning it and 
learn just what youshouldknow 
about the possible Sequelae. 
Address Booklet Dept. 830-X 
and name the booklet you 
want. It will be mailed free. 






MEASLES may be followed 
by pneumonia, kidney 
trouble, loss of sight or 
hearing. 


WHOOPING COUGH may 
be followed by pneumonia 
or tuberculosis. 


TONSILAR INFECTION 
may be followed by rheu- 
matic fever or heart 
trouble. 


TYPHOID FEVER leaves 
the patient more suscep- 
tible to other diseases and 
sometimes affects the heart 


and gall-bladder. 
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(Continued from page 35) 
the sheep-dogs’ slashing jaws tore deep 
into his neck and sides, opening great 
bloody wounds each time they struck. 

These two bounding furies were more 
than he could handle. He charged one, 
only to be stopped by the rush of the 
other plunging in from the opposite side. 
They came at him like enraged wolves, 
their strong jaws snapping and drip- 
ping blood, their big, brown eyes flash- 
ing the sinister fire of battle. One hurled 
his full weight at the collie in a savage 
rush to reach his throat. The collie threw 
his heavy body sideways to meet the 
rush with his heavy shoulder. But at the 
same instant the second sheep-dog 
plunged in from the other side and 
struck him in the rump. The combined 
impact of the two bowled the big collie 
over, and while he rolled on the ground 
struggling and kicking to regain his feet, 
both sheep-dogs leaped in with fierce 
snarls and began to tear at his unpro- 
tected belly and throat. 

This was more than he had courage to 
endure. He knew that he was outnum- 
bered and beaten from the first and in 
a fair way of being killed. All the fight 
suddenly left him to give way to ter- 
rible panic and the fear of being torn 
to pieces by these fierce gray dogs. His 
snarling growls changed to yelps of 
fear. He struggled and rolled over and 
over in the underbrush trying to regain 
his feet and throw off the weight of the 
two shaggy animals that were tearing 
at his vitals. 

Somehow he accomplished the feat. 
Then with a twist and a wrench he tore 
himself free from the jaws of the sheep- 
dogs, hurled their clinging weight from 
his heaving flanks, and with his bushy 
tail between his legs he bolted headlong 
down the slope toward the point in the 
valley where the herder’s fire gleamed 
through the night. The two sheep-dogs 
growling savagely watched him go. With 
the fierce light of battle still gleaming in 
their eyes, they were moved at first 
to follow him, to catch, tear him down, 
kill him. But the twinkling light in the 
valley below, and the fact that the old 
bear had deserted them and slunk off 
into the thicket, caused them to change 
their minds. Instead they turned too, 
and romped off after the black bear, 
expecting no doubt a grunt of approval 
from her because they had so thor- 
oughly thrashed her antagonist. 

But when they caught up with her 
they discovered that something was 
strangely amiss. The savagery that had 
come over her ever since she had first 
nosed the sheep trail had changed to a 
strange sulky grumpiness. She did not 
greet them and nose them over affec- 
tionately as she always had since they 
were puppies. Instead she growled at 
them sullenly as they came loping up be- 
hind her, and when one of them came 
too close to her she cuffed at him with 
her big paw. 

At this the two dogs looked at each 
other as if they hoped in some way to 
fathom a reason for her irritability. But 
apparently neither of them could com- 
prehend, and so they followed at a 


respectful distance for a time. But now 
and then they tried to attract her at- 
tention by darting here and there in the 
underbrush and making a great to-do 
over the cold trails of animals they 
would never have bothered with or- 
dinarily. It was as if they hoped to 
arouse her interest and divert her mind 
from whatever cause she had for being 
sullen and grouchy. But the old bear 
steadfastly refused to notice them. 

After a time, her attitude depressed 
the naturally exuberant spirits of the two 
dogs and had the effect of making them 
act, and doubtless feel, like two puppies 
who had done something for which they 
deserved punishment. They gave over 
romping off through the forest finally, 
and loped along sedately beside her, but 
well out of reach, should she suddenly 
turn and cuff at them. And there was 
about them both the attitude of children 
who, not understanding their mood, were 
resigned to the necessity of having 
great patience with their parents. 

The mood did not pass all that eve- 
ning, nor would the old bear permit the 
dogs to curl up with her and share the 
warmth of her big shaggy body, when 
toward morning she crawled under a 
fallen hemlock and curled up on a bed 
of moss, to sleep. When they attempted 
to snuggle in beside her she drove them 
off and they were forced to find shelter 
for themselves, hopeful perhaps, that 
when the warmth of midday came, their 
mother would be in more genial humor. 





But if this was their hope they were 
disappointed, for sullenness was still 
upon her when she awoke, nor did it 
pass the next day or the next. Instead 
as the days went on she became more 
mean tempered and ugly. She avoided 
looking at them or noticing them at all, 
and when they tried to force her at- 
tention she only growled and snarled 
at them and cuffed when they came too 
close. It seemed as if she blamed them 
for the frustration of their raid on the 
sheep flock; as if she held them ac- 
countable for the attack by the shepherd 
dog, and would no longer be friendly 
with them. Probably she was realizing 
for the first time that despite the fact 
that she had mothered them they were 
dogs after all, not bears, and as such, 
natural enemies. 

The sheep-dogs, however, could not 
understand this at all. They still retained 
the fondness and respect for her that 
they had always had and showed it in 
their various attitudes. They never 
growled or snarled back, and each time 


she cuffed at them they whimpered as 
they dodged away and scuttled to cover. 
They never resented her ill temper. They 
tolerated it with the patience that only 
a faithful dog possesses. 

Then one day when she seemed un- 
usually sullen and the dogs were forced 
to follow behind her at a greater distance 
to avoid her ugly charges at them, quite 
unexpectedly all three came out into a 
forest glade that was fringed round 
about with brilliantly frost-painted trees. 
And there in the center, standing on his 
haunches and regarding them curiously 
was another bear, a huge brown fellow, 
much larger and heavier than their 
companion. 

When she caught sight of him, the 
mother bear whoofed a greeting and am- 
bled clumsily toward him, but the big 
fellow, mystified at her companionship 
and sensing a trap, growled and showed 
his teeth, and with bristling hair made 
evident his suspicions. At this the mother 
bear growled too and wheeling, charged 
at the sheep-dogs as if to show the 
stranger that they were not companions 
of her own choosing. And the dogs not 
knowing what to make of the whole 
situation, but realizing that only flight 
would save them, bolted back into the 
timber again. There, safe in the shelter 
of a clump of hemlocks, they sat down 
and, with tongues hanging and ears 
cocked, watched the two bears become 
acquainted and go ambling off into the 
forest side by side. 

For a long time after the bears had 
disappeared, they sat there in silence, and 
there was about them a melancholy 
air. It was as if they had expected more 
of the mother bear and were disap- 
pointed in her. Then suddenly as though 
they both made up their minds that 
there was little use in grieving and that 
that was the end of that as far as they 
were concerned, they stood up, stretched, 
and yawned, then turned and trotted off 
up the mountainside. 

But there was little spirit in their 
going, and they seemed far from inter- 
ested in the direction they took. In truth 
they showed little interest in anything. 
A snow-shoe rabbit, with an angry thump 
of surprise started from a clump of 
birch saplings and with his white puff 
of a tail held high went loping off before 
them, surprised no doubt, that they did 
not give chase. A pair of stupid spruce 
grouse flashed almost in front of them, 
and flew to a low-hanging hemlock 
branch where they clucked insanely as 
the two dogs trotted by. They did show 
slight interest in a chipmunk that scut- 
tled into a hole, but after sniffing and 
digging for a few minutes they lost 
heart in this and continued on their ap- 
parently objectless way across the valley 
and up the slope of the mountains. The 
result of their erratic wanderings was 
that by midday they were half way up 
the southern side of Big Thunder. 

They paused a moment as they came 
out on a ledge that overlocked Roar- 
ing Forks, to take advantage of the 
warmth of the noonday sun. 

And as they sat there looking down 
the valley, they saw below them a mass 
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of slowly moving objects that caught 


and held their interest. It was Lon 
Carrol’s big band of five thousand-odd 
sheep working slowly up toward the 
pass, on the way to the home ranch for 
the winter. And wafted up to the dogs 
on the soft Indian summer breeze came 
the strong odor of the sheep herd, once 
more waking the instincts of countless 
generations of flock tending ancestors. 

It was like a summons out of the past 
that was irresistible. They could not 
know, of course, that here below them 
was the man who would have been their 
master, shepherding the flock they would 
have helped him tend, had fate shaped 
events differently. It was sufficient for 
them that the flock was there and that 
some strange urge within them made 
them want to join it and become part 
of the shepherd’s band. 

For a moment they stood there tremb- 
ling and whining in their eagerness, 
trying perhaps to make up their minds 
just what to do. Then, as if both decided 
at the same instant, they turned and 
bolted off the ledge and crashed madly 
down the mountainside barking joy- 
ously, perhaps to tell Lon Carrol in 
advance that they were coming to join 
him and his sheep herd. 
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to be economical and thrifty, choose 
neutral browns or heather for these in- 
stead of vivid patterns. Allow for shrink- 
age in wool stockings and for stretch in 
lisle. 

A well-fitting glove according to 
present standards is a loose glove. Fin- 
gers especially should be long enough. 
Washable lined fabric gloves are cheap- 
est to buy and maintain, and quite good 
form for almost every everyday occa- 
sion. Capeskin is excellent with tweeds 
and other heavy outdoor costumes. 
Suéde is elegant but perishable. There 
has been a return in the last year to 
the wearing of gloves for evening—an 
expensive and formal fashion. 

The vogue for inexpensive jewelry to 
suit the individual costume is a good 
one, but the economical girl buys things 
that she can use more than once. If 
the wardrobe is planned around a cen- 
tral color, take this into consideration in 
selecting: the jewelry. Avoid extremes 
and try for one accenting note rather 
than many decorations. 

There is a vogue for matching bags 
to shoes which is helpful in planning a 
well-balanced wardrobe. Suéde is im- 
practical for bags unless you have a lot 
of them and can save the suéde one for 
best. Be sure to get for everyday a 
well made bag, large enough to hold all 
you need to carry without bulging. An 
overstuffed bag wears out very soon. 

The chief point to remember in buy- 
ing accessories is to buy them not as 
starting points but as finishing touches 
for your costume. If you will keep this 
firmly in mind you will find yourself 
better dressed and not in possession of a 
great deal of this and that, bought at 
a bargain, of no real use. 








Every girl should know 
that Kotex protects 
health as well as comfort 


Doesn’t this give you a new idea of 
the health value of Kotex...to know 
that Kotex absorbent is used in 85% 
of the hospitals of the United States? 


py it’s hard for girls to realize 
the importance #o their health of the 
right kind of sanitary protection. 

But doctors know how important it is. 
They know your nervous vitality is lower at 
certain times. And they know that physical 
and mental comfort must be protected, so 
that nervous strain is lessened. Because 
continued nervous strain at these times may 
permanently injure health. 


Kotex protects from nerve strain 


There are many ways in which Kotex safe- 
guards health. It is scientifically designed 
to remove all possible strain from delicate 
nerves. Kotex is carefully shaped so it is 
always comfortable. The corners are rounded 
and tapered so it really fits. 

Remember that Kotex is not made of 
cotton, which is bulky, and so likely to pack 
and chafe and irritate. 

Kotex is made of Cellucotton (not cotton) 
absorbent wadding—a wonderful substance 5 
times as absorbent as cotton. Your Kotex pad 
can be far lighter in weight than any cotton 
pad, yet give equal or greater protection. 

And Kotex is hygienic in this very impor- 
tant way. The Cellucotton filler absorbs 
away from the surface, so the surface is kept 
soft, delicate and clean. Moisture is dis- 
tributed through the entire pad, not held in 
one place. 


Hospitals prefer Kotex absorbent 


Doesn’t this give you a new idea of the 
health importance of Kotex ... to know that 


Kotex absorbent is used by 85% of the lead- 








ing hospitals of the United States? And not 
for just one or two purposes . . . but for al- 
most every important operation. 

Hospitals prefer Kotex absorbent because it 
absorbs more and lasts longer; and because it 
gives patients so much more comfort. 

Isn’t it wonderful to know that this same 
marvelous absorbent is available to every girl 
in the United States, for her own personal 
use? Just ask for Kotex anywhere, in any 
drug, dry goods or department store. The 
price is never more than 45 cents. 

Kotex Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


UUUEUOATEUUALAL EEL ¥ 


IN HOSPITALS 


854 of ourleading hospitals use the very 
same absorbent of which Kotex is made. 


2 Kotex is soft... Notadeceptive soft- 
ness, that soon packs into chafing hard- 
ness. Buta delicate, fleecy softness that 
lasts for hours. 


3 Safe, secure... 
ease. 


keeps your mind at 


Deodorizes . . . safely, thoroughly, by 
a special process. 


5 Disposable, instantly, completely. 
Regular Kotex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 


Also regular size singly in vending cabinets 
through West Disinfecting Co. 





ui!’ KOTEX SANITARY APRON at any 


Ask to see the KOTEX BELT and 
drug, dry goods or department store. | 


KOT xX 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 





Why not give some friend five months of real pleasure? 
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Be Your Own Silversmith 


(Continued from page 25) 
buff, which she will make from a piece 
of wood on which chamois is glued on 
one side and felt on the other, and a 
hammer and center punch, which she is 
quite likely to find in the tool chest at 
home. But to get back to our lesson! 

“After the tracing on the silver is dry, 
use the center punch to make small 
dents in each of the sections that is to 
be sawed out. These dents will prevent 
the drill from sliding when you start 
to bore. It is advisable to place the dent 
near the edge and corner of the section 
that is to be sawed, but not so near that 
the drill will later cut into the line. 

“Select a number sixty drill and put it 
in the drill stock ready to make the 
holes which will admit the saw blade. 
It is not necessary to put pressure on the 
drill stock while boring, for its own 
weight will be sufficient. 

“Now we are ready to begin sawing. 
You will observe that the teeth of the 
saw blade point in one direction, so that 
one end of the blade is fastened in the 
saw-frame at the point nearest the 
handle in such a manner that the teeth 
point outward and down toward the 
handle. All cutting is done on the down- 
ward pull. Now slip the saw blade 
through one of the holes in the piece 
of silver, fasten the other end securely 
in the other jaw of the frame. The 
blade should be taut. 

“The best results are obtained if all 
sawing is done on a ‘bench pin’, a board 
with a V cut in one end, and fastened 
over the edge of the table, with the 
working surface on a level with your 
chest when you are sitting at the table. 
Always saw away from you. Cut out the 
inner portions first and the outline of 
the pendant last. Turn the silver rather 
than the frame when cutting, always 
working just a little to the inside of the 
line to allow for filing later. 

“Almost every beginner has the exper- 
ience of breaking many blades, but do 


not be discouraged if you have ‘begin- 
ner’s luck’ in this instance, for the 
broken pieces can often be used by 
shortening the distance: between the two 
jaws of the saw-frame through adjust- 
ing the set screw. 

“After you have finished all the saw- 
ing, file the silver to the traced line if you 
wish. Some craftsmen, however, prefer to 
retain the jagged edges created by the saw. 
A half round file will be found most use- 
ful for reaching curved and straight lines, 
and a three square file will be found 
helpful in angles. And the round file will 
reach smaller openings. Rest the silver 
on the edge of the table while filing and 
remember that the file cuts on the push- 
ing stroke. 

“The tracing is next removed by soak- 
ing in water, and the pendant is ready 
for its finishing touches. A craftsman- 
like finish is sometimes given by bevel- 
ing the edges of the design slightly. You 
can do this by going over them lightly 
with the file. Accidental scratches are 
removed from the surface of the pendant 
with Scotch stone, keeping the surface 
wet while working. Next apply a fine 
pumice with a brush—an old tooth 
brush, for instance. If you wish a high 
polish, use a hand buff with jeweler’s 
rouge, rubbing the rouge on the buff and 
applying it to the silver. Finally, a good 





silver polish adds the soft luster so 
much to be desired in this jewelry. 

“Pierced pendants are becoming when 
hung on a black ribbon or a ribbon 
which harmonizes with your dress. Just 
now it is stylish to wear your pendant 
on a fine silver chain like a choker. Hat 
ornaments and pins are made on exactly 
the same principle as the pendant. Any 
jeweler will put on the catch joint and 
pin at small cost. 

“Flat piercing is also effective on 
bracelets, when the design is carried out 
in border fashion, giving it a rhythmic 
quality. After the piercing has been 
done, the silver is bent over a bracelet 
mandrel or any round piece of metal 
or wood, using a wooden mallet to ham- 
mer it carefully into shape. Or if you 
must finish your first piece of jewelry 
in a hurry, an open bracelet with ham- 
mered surface and interestingly filed 
edges is quickly and easily made. Use 
the ball end of a ball-pien hammer hav- 
ing one rounded end to give the effect 
you wish. 

“There is still another way in which 
a Girl Scout may work out her em- 
blems attractively in jewelry. Her troop 
crests might be etched in pins, rings or 
bracelets of her own making. In etch- 
ing, the design is applied to the silver 
and covered over with asphaltum 
varnish, which acts as an acid resist and 
protects the parts that you want to re- 
tain. The piece to be etched is put in a 
solution of nitric acid, which eats out 
the background of silver that is exposed 
and leaves the motif in relief. The great- 
est of care must be exercised in using 
the acid in order to avoid burns. After 
the etching process, the varnish is re- 
moved with benzole.” 

So you see, when you have become in- 
terested in jewelry making, there is no 
end to its possibilities. Soon you will 
be making the most enchanting things 
to wear, you'll be fashioning gifts of 
jewelry that are individual and different. 


Hot Weather Delicacies 


(Continued from page 20) 
fluffy. It is then poured into the dessert 
dishes or molds and set away to chill. 


Chocolate Jelly 


1 tablespoon gelatin 1/2 squares choco- 
14 cup cold water late (grated or 
1 pint milk broken in small 
linch stick cinna- pieces ) 

mon 14 cup sugar 
1 inch vanilla bean 1% teaspoon salt 


1 egg white legg yolk 


oo 


Soak the gelatin in cold water. Put 
the milk in the top of the double boiler 
over hot water and set over the fire. 
Add the stick cinnamon and vanilla 
bean. When the milk is hot, remove 
these, wash them and put away to dry 
for future use, and put the grated choco- 
late in the milk. When it is melted, 
beat up with an egg beater, add the 
sugar and salt, beat up the yolk and 
beat this in, too. Stir in the gelatin, let 


chill to the jellying point, beat up with 
the beater and fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg white. Pour into dessert dishes, chill 
and serve with cream. If vanilla bean is 
not available add a teaspoon of vanilla 
at the last. 

For the dessert course we have used a 
fruited jelly (see upper right-hand cor- 
ner of illustration) and molded it in 
halves of skins of oranges. It is topped 
with whipped cream with a cube of 
jelly to give a touch of color and served 
with cookies which have been dipped in 
melted sweetened chocolate. 

August is the month when the menus 
should consist of dishes that are light 
and refreshing. Hence, gelatin dishes are 
especially appropriate for this month. 

Each one of the menus given here 
contains one gelatin dish. Gelatin is a 
protein. Each menu contains a second 
protein course, but if a lighter meal is de- 
sirable, this protein course may be omit- 
ted in every case except in menu four 


when the potato salad may be omitted 
instead. Each menu has a green leafy 
vegetable and fruit in some form which 
is important in summer menus. Here are 
some menus not listed on page twenty. 


Menu Four 


Jellied lambs’ tongues 
Potato salad 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Cantaloupe and ice cream 
Coffee or cocoa 


Menu Five 


Cream of onion soup 
Toasted cheese sandwiches 
Fruited orange jelly 
Chocolate cookies 


There are numerous other combina- 
tions that would make appropriate hot 
weather menus. Try them and let THE 
AMERICAN GIRL hear about them if 
they are popular in your family. 





Better than being pretty, you know, is being uniformly smart!— 
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Tin Tub 


(Continued from page 14) 

and pulled out to the raft. We thought 
that queer, but figured they would leave 
two on the raft as spectators. We 
started to embark and follow them out. 
But, woe betide us, not an oarlock 
was in the boat, and a frenzied search 
failed to reveal any in the neighbor- 
hood of the beach. 

“Lost overboard in the obstacle race,” 
I groaned. “Run up to the tool-house 
and see if you can find some more, Car- 
rie. They'll just have to wait for us, 
that’s all.” 

Our little coxswain set off obediently, 
but we soon found out that no one 
was to do any waiting but us. As we 
sat in the disabled boat, we saw, to our 
amazement, the ghost of the old Tin 
Tub come barging gaily up to the raft, 
its four rowers dipping their erratic | 
oars to the tune of a lusty chant which | 
went: 





Hip, hip, hullabaloo! 
Panther Camp Varsity, 
crew. 


four-oared 


Scatter was right-hand stroke, and 
beside her sat our long Man o’ War 
with a big, white life preserver around 
her middle. Skip Halland Lucy Fletcher, 
absolute half-wits when it came to row- 
ing, were in the bow and little Peanut 
Hunter was cox. They all wore regula- 
tion dark blue bathing suits, with 
bunches of bunchberry stuck in the 
shoulders. Tin Tub had received a coat 
of many colors, red and green stripes, 
separated by blue bands. I knew now 
why Scatter had smelled to heaven of 
turpentine of late. In the bow of the 
boat rode a huge, blue stuffed panther, 
red and green ribbons tied around his 
neck. 

We began to laugh when we first saw 
the apparition go alongside the raft, 
oars raking the sky and splashing like 
grampuses. It sure looked funny, but in 
a few minutes we changed our minds, 
for the folks on the raft were tak- 
ing matters mighty seriously. Scatter 
climbed out and bowed and shook 
hands ceremoniously with the of- 
ficiating gentlemen and with the near- 
est Maryld oarsman. Then she slid 
down into her place again and, to 
our horror and consternation, just as 
Carrie came puffing down the path 
with the spare oarlocks, we heard | 
the starter say, ‘‘Ready, Maryld.| 
Ready, Panther: One, two, three—| 
go!” 

“Hey,” I yelled, 
varsity!” 

But it was too late, for away went 
the crews down the line toward the 
finish, oars flashing, coxswains bobbing 
back and forth, and the audience yell- 
ing itself hoarse. We could hear them 
from where we sat marooned. “Come on, 
Maryld. Come on, Panther. Ya-a-a-y!” 
the sides yelled. 

The Tin Tub had wabbled a bit at 
first, its crew apparently having diffi- 


“that’s not the 





culty adjusting their various strides, one 

to the other. But in a few strokes they | 

settled down to a curious crab-like 
(Continued on page 40) 


“Canvas rubber-soled shoes are most like 
moccasins in strength-building of any mod- 


Fine 


Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance, most 
famous Indian author-athlete. 


ern shoe.” 











‘Two INDIAN SECRETS 
Now Yours.. 








SERVICE OXFORD, one of the 
stylish Goodrich Sport Shoes de- 
signed to make your feet look and 
feel their best. 
bleached duck. 


Comes in white 





rive 


Goodrich 
Sport Shoes 


HAT is the secret of Indian 
strength and grace. They gave 
their muscles freedom to develop. 


Goodrich Sport Shoes can do the 
same for you. A special rubber makes 
them unusually light and springy. 
Wearing them, your feet will grow 
strong and look well. Neat, trim 
and light, they come in many attrac- 
tive models. For good looks and 
good health ask for “Goodrich Sport 
Shoes” by name. 


The other Indian secret is the fas- 
cinating Sign Language which Chief 
Long Lance explains in his booklet. 
Send for it now. You and your friends 
will gain a mysterious language of 
your own. 


Chief Long Lance has 
written this 32-page 
booklet on the Indian 
Sign Language and illus- 
trated it with over 80 
photographs—so that 
you learn to talk it easily. 
Also told here is the story 
of the successful dis- 
covery of the “barefoot 
tread.” Send for this fas- 
cinating booklet now. 
Use the coupon below. 





The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, O. 


Enclosed find 10¢ in coin or stamps. Please 
send me “How to Talk in the Indian Sign 


Language” by Chief Long Lance. 


Name 


6G 





Address 
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Hazel Rawson Cades will tell you how in the September issue 
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“for womankind of thoughtful mind” 


Exrensive gown, hat, shoes, and the 
daintiest of sheer lingerie—how can one 
stop there and not have one’s most intimate 
apparel of the finest possible quality? A 
number of women don’t. 

They find Venus Sanitary Napkins as 
intrinsic a part of their wardrobe as their 
gown by Patou or hat by Reboux. 

Made of clean, soft, real cotton in a softly 
knitted seamless cover (not harsh gauze), 
they are quite different from the usual 
kind. 

The smartest department stores and 
shops in any city will gladly show you their 
complete collection of Venus intimate ap- 
parel. Ask to see the VENUS TRAVEL 
SET. 


VENUS CORPORATION 


1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
424 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 














Camps and Schools 
lees = WAKODA 











Camp for Girl Scouts. Upper Twin Lake, 
FOR GIRLS Palisades Interstate Park. Limited number 
Where New England Traditions Count. 55th year. of registered Girl Scouts. Trained Leaders, 
Preparation for all colleges. Accredited Intensive review. ee 
General courses. Individual attention. Junior College. Write for Camp Folder 


Home Ec. Secretarial. All Sports. Music. Art. Ex- . 
pression. Aviation. Endowed. Moderate rates. Maude E. Adams, Girl Scout Headquarters 


Lynn H. Harris (Ph. D., Yale), President 43 Second Street Newburgh, N. Y. 
Box 21, W. Bridgewater, Massachusetts 



































PATON HALL zHe.revuneron | Mt. Regis Christi for Girls 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS f a Saale 
A Country School near Detroit—Training for Leadership | Beautiful nee location 100 miles from New Yor 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Junior and | Accredited Junior and Senior High School. Special Prep- 





Senior High—Post Graduate. —— with Camp Inter- | aration for ‘‘College Boards.’’ All athletics. Winter 
Sochen, intusisohen, Michigan. Catalogs. Mrs. P. ©. | Sports and Horseback Riding. For information write 
PENNINGTON, Box A—% Paton Hall, Romeo, Michigan. Box A, Wawarsing, N. Y.—Tel. Ellenville 254 





Tin Tub 


(Continued from page 39) 


motion, not like any rowing that I have 
ever seen before or since, but which, 
strange to say, kept them pretty even 
with the Maryld crew as far as we 
could see. 

Flash, flash, stroke, stroke! Even we, 
the deposed crew, began to get pepped 
up. We danced up and down, clapped 
our hands, waved our arms and generally 
conducted ourselves like so many un- 
controlled lunatics. 

“Come on there, Panther!” we yelled. 
“Hit it up, Scat, you old ape! Ya-a-y!” 

And believe it or not they did hit it 
up so hard they nosed Maryld out at 
the finish by the panther’s length and 
were greeted on the shore by such an 
overwhelming ovation as never a crew 
received before. Even Maryld was en- 
thusiastic and offered sincere handshakes 
and congratulations. 

“You silly nut, how did you work 
it?” I asked Scatter when the shouting 
and the tumult had died and our guests 
had departed for another year. 

She grinned ecstatically. 

“In the first place we pinched Tin 
Tub ourselves and hid it up the creek 
in the long weeds. The storm fitted in 
beautifully with our plans. Then we slid 
off every chance we got to paint her 
and fix her so that she would stand the 
strain of a race. Spencer helped us a 
lot. He’s an old peach. And honestly, 
Frosty, didn’t you see us explaining to 
Maryld, before the sports began, that 
we really had to have five girls to a 
crew, we felt it too much of a strain 
for three?” 

It was awfully funny and I laughed 
until I cried. I should have known that 
bunch would pull off something like that 
on everybody. 

“And, Frosty,” Scatter added, twist- 
ing her forelock and grinning like an 
ape, “Mr. Hunt-Crosby was so im- 
pressed and pleased to find that his 
little Man o’ War had made the varsity 
crew her first year in camp, he has 
promised to give the camp two new 
boats. Real racing boats. He’s having 
them shipped from Portland tomorrow.” 


Editor’s Note: Scatter and her crowd 
at Panther and away from it, have 
numerous other adventures which you 
will love to read. Watch for them in 
coming issues of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 





“Say Bunny, can you tell me where 
this road goes?” 


“Well, it goes first one place and then 
another.” 





E-cho had never hunted a bear, or a wildcat until, but wait— 
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The Fork in the Road 


(Continued from i 


page 24) 
Lynn stopped, 
breathless, and Mr. 


Muldoney shook his 
head. “Aren’t I always 
afther sayin’,” he re- 
marked, “how the mov- 
ies is bad for youth?” 

“For Pete’s sake,” 
said Lynn, “stop talk- 
ing about movies, Mr. 
Muldoney. This guy 
looks like a big Bol- 
sheviki or something, 
and he comes and 
scares these people to death every day 
and beats ’em and steals things and— 
well, what'll we do? If Dad were home, 
Id tell him the police force in this town 
doesn’t get on the job any too fast.” 

Mr. Hunter was an important lawyer. 
Mr. Muldoney decided to act. He moved 
across the street to one of those mysteri- 
ous little boxes by which policemen are 
able to communicate with headquarters. 
He clicked the door shut after an ap- 
parently satisfactory conversation. 

“Now you done your dooty and I 
done mine,” he said cheerfully. “Pansy 
ain’t blockin’ thraffic where she is.” 

Lynn had a very flat sensation. Some- 
how he had imagined that he and Offi- 
cer Muldoney together would leap on 
a motorcycle and go to Railroad Avenue, 
there to handcuff Dapotchko and rescue 
Fiona. But now if he walked to the 
Rysiks, he’d be too late for anything. 
He wandered sadly back down Broad 
Street. 

In the Rysiks’ little front room, 
Fiona’s feeling of anger toward Lynn 
had long since been lost in her concern 
for her friends and herself. 

“She knows nothing of Piotar,” said 
Karola bravely. “We have told you that 
before.” 

“So you would also lie?” Dapotchko 
observed. “You would also like to be 
beaten so you tell truth?” 

At the step he took toward Karola, 
Fiona couldn't hold herself longer. 

“Don’t touch Karola!” she begged. 
“T did take Piotar, yes. He’s at my home. 
But how will it help you to collect any 
money, to know where he is? Can’t you 
understand they haven’t any? Oh, please, 
please!” 

The word ‘please’ had no effect upon 
Dapotchko. 

“Where you live by?” he demanded, 
and, horrified, Fiona heard herself say- 
ing, “117 Prospect Street,” and felt that 
all was indeed lost. “Though he can’t 
come there,” she told herself “we could 
call the police.” 

Speak of angels and you hear their 
wings, thought Fiona, for the small 
room seemed all at once to be full of 
large men—a police sergeant and two 
officers. Then there was a lot of talk. 
Fiona felt horribly giddy. 

“Disturbing the peace, anyway, I 
should say,” decided the sergeant. “Put 
him in the wagon!” 

When Fiona recovered from the sick 
moment of being afraid she might be 
put into the wagon, too, as a witness or 





something, she felt her- 
self running, running 
home. She found her- 
self presently  sur- 
rounded by members 
of her family, who 
were too glad to see her 
to give her the scolding 
she supposed she might 
deserve. All their ques- 
tions floated about her 
like disembodied radio 
voices. She answered 
them all, and hugged 
Piotar, and drank the 
tea which Faith pressed 
upon her with trembling hands. 

“You'd better go and thank Lynn,” 
June stated. “If it hadn’t been for him, 
you'd be there yet—being dragged by 
the hair, I dare say.” 

“Lynn!” said Fiona. “Why he left me 
in the lurch.” 

“Oh, no, he didn’t,” June said 
triumphantly. “He killed Pansy under 
him—just like the people’s horses in the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix poem— 
and he got Mr. Muldoney and sent the 
police. So there.” 

Remorse mingled painfully with all 
Fiona’s other painful feelings. She rose 
and went out and down the front steps. 
On the driveway of the house next door 
a sad scene was presented. Pansy sat 
with a dreadful air of finality on the 
cement drive, a tow-rope still fastened 
to her front axle. Lynn hovered dismally 
about her. 

“Oh, Lynn—I’m so—so sorry!” Fiona 
cried. 

“All her pistons are froze to her 
cylinders, and two main bearings are 
busted,” he announced. 

“Oh, can you ever forgive me?” Fiona 
begged. “But just think of the good 
cause! Saving the Rysiks!” 

“Oh, darn the Rysiks,” said Lynn bit- 
terly. “We did it to save you.” 

“Thank you, Lynn,” she said. Not for 
worlds would she have told him that she 
had thought he had deserted her. 

“Might have done it any time.” he 
said brusquely. “You know that, Fiona. 
Dad’s just home—he says he’s glad 
it’s the end of her,” he added. 

“Oh, how cruel of him,” Fiona cried. 

“Wasn’t it,” Lynn agreed. “He says 
maybe he'll get me a decent car—but—” 

“But it wouldn’t be Pansy,” said 
Fiona gently. 

“Nope—it wouldn’t,” Lynn assented, 
but Fiona could see he was thinking of 
the Future. 


CHAPTER VI 
Whichways 


Now that Dapotchko was at least 
temporarily disposed of, there seemed to 
be no urgent reason why Piotar should 
continue his stay with the Glenways. 

“If only he could go to school,” 
thought Fiona. “That’s what ought to 
be happening to him.” 

So Fiona, assisted by her mother, be- 
gan making explorations in a region of 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Miss Vacationeer 


Even when you're away from home, 
you'll need to wash out stockings and 
little odds and ends. So take Fels-Naptha 
with you. Its good golden soap and 
plentiful naptha bring you extra help. 
Together, they loosen dirt and wash 
it away without hard rubbing. In cool 
water, too—which is a big advantage 
when you're vacationing and hot water 
isn’t handy. Tell mother Fels-Naptha 
gives extra help for her washing, too! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE 
CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 








! GIRL SCOUTS ! 





Where’s Your Badge? 


A Girl Scout Badge is more than a 
mark of beauty for your uniform. 
It’s an emblem proclaiming your loy- 
alty and service to the order and 
laws that you stand for. Badges sig- 
nify honors you've received . . . wear 
yours and be proud that you can 
claim them! 

Girl Scout Badges are well made and 
attractively designed by 


Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 


World’s largest Emblem manufacturers 


Baltimore, Md. 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York. 








FANCY LEATHERS 
for Craft Workers 


A 3-cent stamp brings you samples 


Sold by the half or whole 


skin and cut to measure. 


Tools and Designs, Snap Fast- 
eners to Match Leathers, Sphinx 
Paste, Lacing Punches. 


W. A. HALL 


250 Devonshire St. Boston 9, Mass. 














If You Change Your Address! 


Be sure to let THe AMERICAN GiRL know that you 
have changed your address if you want the magazine 
to reach you. The Post Office does not forward maga- 
zines and THE AMERICAN GIRL has no way of reach- 
ing you unless you notify the subscription office of 
your change in address. 








See for yourself what happens! “Hat-tit-e-con faw’s Daughter” comes next month. 
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The Book You Cherish 


HE BOOK you cherish always has its 

special place on your bookshelf—that is 
if you are fortunate enough to own the book. 
There it is near enough always to be in 
sight so that you may pick it up and read 
your favorite passage over and over again. 


If the book you cherish is one of short 
stories, it is doubtless the Girl Scout short 
story book, edition one or two. These books, 
as you know, contain the most popular short 
stories that have appeared in THE AMERICAN 
Girt from time to time. 


Without spending a cent of your allowance, 
you can be the proud owner of 


GIRL SCOUT 
STORIES 





Girl Scout Stories 


All you have to do is get a single one year 
or two year subscription to THE AMERICAN 
GirL, and one of the editions is yours. 


Take advantage of this offer immediately. 
Do not postpone getting that single subscrip- 
tion! There is only a limited number of these 
books on hand and the supply may be ex- 
hausted if you delay too long. 


Surely you can find a mother or a father, 
an uncle or an aunt who will want to sub- 
scribe to THE AMERICAN GIRL for that 
daughter or niece. Get that subscription to- 
day. 

When you send in the subscription—$1.50 
for one year; $2.00 for two years—specify 
which edition of Girl Scout Stories you want 
us to send you. 











Babs the Bookworm 


ABS occupied, 
in her home 
town, rather a uni- 
que position. This town had the usual sup- 
ply of parents, teachers and librarians to 
suggest books when the girls required 
suggestions. Yet, when the girls who 
lived there wanted books, they preferred 
“Babs the Bookworm” to other sources. 
Why? Perhaps because Babs loved 
books so well—and girls, too. The more 
books she read, the more she wanted; 
the more girls she met, the better she 
came to know them and to recognize 
their wishes. 

Today, as she waited for them on her 
cool screened porch, she was looking 
forward eagerly to the afternoon. Voices 
hailed her, and Linda Bennett and Alice 
Hart sped up the steps. 

“I’ve got the couch hammock, thank 


| goodness!”’ Linda called. ‘““And in a few 


minutes I'll be buried happily alive in 
some of Babs’ books. Babs, be a darling. 


|I’m a little tired of hikes and parties, 
| and I want to get lost in a foreign coun- 





try somewhere—in some good fiction 
which won't be too descriptious or too 
talky—you know what I mean!” 
“She’s lucky if she does,” drawled 
Alice Hart. “Get her lost somewhere, 
for heaven’ssake, Babs,andthenturn your 
attention to a really worthy cause.” 
“Meaning you?” smiled Babs. “All 
right, Alice dear. I think I can satisfy 
you both. Why not get lost in old Venice, 
Linda, with Swords on the Sea, by Agnes 
Danforth Hewes (Knopf)? It’s a most 
thrilling story, about two young men 
in the days of the glory of Venice. One 
of them succeeds, after many perils, in 
retrieving the fortunes of his master 
with a precious cargo of attar of roses, 
and the other by his ingenuity and 
bravery, saves Venice from starvation, 
and wins a wife who is herself a heroine. 
You'll get lost in a dozen different 
places, Linda—in the bazaars of Damas- 
cus, in the caravans of the Bedouins, on 
the matchless canals of old Venice. And 
the beauty of the style will appeal to 
you, too—I know how fastidious you 
are. Then, when you’ve had your fill 





By SOPHIE L. GOLDSMITH 


of Venice, you 
might like to visit 
Merrie England, 
in a reprint of a famous old classic 
—The Lances of Lynwood, by Char- 
lotte M. Yonge (Macmillan). There’s 
another fine story of chivalry, not 
a new one, but perhaps not familiar 
to you. It’s Knight at Arms by H. C. 
Bailey (Dutton), and there you can 
wander in chivalric old France, with a 
most fascinating and quixotic guide, 
Silvain de St. Lo.” 

“What luxury!” sighed Linda. “Can't 
I have one or two a little nearer to the 
twentieth century, Babs?” 

“Just one minute before we come out 
of the past, Linda. Here’s a book I 
just know you'll love. It’s Lucian Goes 
A-Voyaging by Agnes Carr Vaughan 
(Knopf) and though it is written for 
people as young as ten, anyone with your 
taste for the unusual cannot help revel- 
ing in the gorgeous nonsense. Do try 
it. As for your perfectly justifiable de- 
mand for something of today, try the 
Pulitzer Prize novel, Laughing Boy, by 
Oliver La Farge (Houghton Mifflin). 
Laughing Boy is a young Indian, 1930 
model, and his picturesque and pathetic 
life in the West of today, with the back- 
ground of his conservative Indian family, 
makes absorbing reading. Escape, by 
Francesco Nitti, (Putnam) will trans- 
port you from the American plains to 
Italy and to one of her most terribl2 
penal colonies. No more daring escape, 
no more stirring narrative, than this one 
of young Nitti and his courageous com- 
panions, can be found. Finally, if you 
still feel like wandering in Europe, 
The Selbys, by Anne Green (Dutton) 
will make you feel quite at home in the 
amusing Paris of today of which she 
shows you a corner. It is a sophisticated 
book, very light and sparkling—” 

“Now you're talking my language,” 
came from the depths of the armchair 
where Alice was cozily snuggled. “I 
want something light and fluffy—just to 
help me through these dog days. Don’t 
be highbrow, Babs darling. You know 
I have my highbrow times, but this isn’t 





Another interesting personal experience will be told next month— 
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one of them.” Alice fanned herself. 

“You don’t need to apologize,” an- 
swered Babs. “I know those days, too, 
and there are quite a few books to help 
you through them, this month. There’s 
The Tavern of Folly, by Mary Dicker- 
son Donahey (Doubleday Doran). It’s 
a mild mystery story about two girls 
and a veiled aunt who undertake to run 
a hotel long uninhabited and supposed 
by the superstitious country people to 
be haunted. An editor and a budding 
magazine writer figure in the solution of 
the mystery. An editor also figures 
in Joan of the Journal, by Helen Diehl 
Olds (Appleton), an editor who, had it 
not been for fifteen-year-old Joan and 
her insatiable appetite for newspaper re- 
porting, might have had an ugly time of 
it. The Pirate’s Ward, by Emilie Benson 
and Alden Arthur Knipe (Macmillan) 
will transport you to the decks of a 
pirate sloop and to the company of a cool 
and courageous girl prisoner—Donna is 
her name. Susan of Sandy Point, by 
Annie Gray Caswell (Longmans, Green) 
is a fourteen-year-old girl who makes 
her eventual goal of college by doing odd 
jobs for the people at a summer colony. 
And, by the way, when it comes to earn- 
ing money in a pinch, don’t forget Lin- 
net on the Threshold, by Margaret 
Thomsen Raymond (Longmans, Green). 
She is one of the most convincing young 
wage-earners I’ve ever met, and I rec- 
ommend her every chance I get.” 

Babs stopped, quite out of breath. 
In her absorption, she had hardly noticed 
the arrival of three other girls. They were 
Kate Prosser, boyishly bobbed, Adele 
Marvin, wistful eyes hidden behind 
horn-rimmed spectacles, and pretty El- 
len Ayre. Ellen was smiling. 

“Well, I’ve been talking pretty stead- 
ily, I expect,” said Babs. “What are you 
smiling about, Ellen? Did I say any- 
thing funny?” 

“Not exactly,” drawled Ellen. “I was 
thinking that I’m glad I’m over long- 
ing for something light and fluffy. 
It’s a necessary nuisance, I know, but 
such a nuisance! Your bookshelves get 
all cluttered up with whipped cream 
before you know it.” 

“Tt’s too hot to contradict you,” an- 
swered Alice contentedly. “I suppose 
you want to improve what there is of 
your mind! What brought this on?” 

“Well, I think Helen Ferris’ new book 
had a good deal to do with it,” confessed 
Ellen. “It’s called When I Was a Girl, 
(Macmillan), and although I had often 
seen the original biographies lying 
around at home, in that suggestive way 
Mother manages to give them, somehow 
I never felt like tackling a long bi- 
ography of Schumann-Heink or Janet 
Scudder or Jane Adams. But Miss Fer- 
ris has edited them so temptingly, I 
couldn’t resist them. She writes her own 
introduction to each sketch, and has se- 
lected the portions of the original bi- 
ographies dealing chiefly with the early 
years of outstanding women.” 

“Any objection to outstanding men?” 
asked Babs. “Because I have a good 
book of biographical sketches here— 
Heroes of the Farthest North and 
Farthest South, by Kennedy McLean 
and Chelsea Fraser (Crowell), a re- 


print of a well-known book, and Men 
Who Found Out, by Amabel Williams- 
Ellis (Coward McCann).” 

“What did they find out?” asked 
Alice, flippantly. 

“The secret of blood circulation,” 
answered Babs, “as well as modern 
sanitary methods, how to fight yellow 
fever, radium, and a few little things 
like that.” 

“Why isn’t there anything about 
machinery?” burst out Kate. “The only 
books about railroads and engines are 
picture books and things written for 
babies.” 

“That’s rather a sweeping statement,” 
remarked Babs. “I know you like boys’ 
books, Kate, and I’d like to have you 
try Gleaming Rails, by Graham M. 
Deane (Appleton). It’s the story of 
three brothers who love a railroad bet- 
ter than anything else in the world, and 
you'll be absorbed in their world of 
switches and signals and thrilling rail- 
road adventures. The Carved Sea Chest, 
by James A. Braden (Harpers) is laid 
in such rough surroundings that no 
woman dares venture within its pages. 
It has the ever fascinating theme of 
the hunt for a treasure, and many 
curious lights on pirates and Indians. 
And oh, I think you'll all be interested 
in two books about games which I’ve 
received. One is Good Games, by Jean 
Hosford Fretwell (Rand, McNally) 
and the other is The Racquet Game, by 
Allison Danzig (Macmillan). The last 
will interest only older girls who have 
real tennis enthusiasm, because it is 
technical and very detailed. It describes 
the different kinds of tennis-court tennis, 
squash tennis, and others, and the tennis 
champions. Good Games, however, wil! 
be a godsend for those who have small 
friends to entertain, and for those of all 
ages who have a sneaking desire to play 
really good games now and then. 

“By the way, Babs,” asked Adele 
Marvin, “can you suggest a book for 
Marian’s birthday? She graduates next 
year.” 

“Ves, indeed!” exclaimed Babs. “I 
happen to know that in her last year 
at high school she’ll study Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, which with the best 
of teachers, in its old English version 
is difficult reading. The Canterbury 
Tales, translated by Frank Ernest Hill 
(Longmans, Green) puts six of the 
most famous of the tales into modern 
English. Mr. Hill, himself a poet of 
distinction, handles the great tales with 
the love and reverence they deserve. 
Then there is The Odyssey of Homer, 
translated by George H. Palmer and 
illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. She couldn’t 
help liking that.” 

“Well,” remarked Alice, dragging her- 
self to her feet from the depths of the 
armchair, “no one could possibly accuse 
you of one-sidedness, Babs! Good fiction 
for Linda, the ‘girl books’ for me, 
biographies for Ellen, boys’ books, game 
books and gift books for the rest of 
us—it’s a good thing there are only six 
of us here!” , 

“T see more coming up the street!” 
shouted Kate, 

“T’m afraid they’ll have to wait until 
next month,” laughed Babs. 





Money and Prizes 
For Vacation Joy! 


RE you a girl who wants to take 

At in every outdoor sport these 

summer days? But are you contin- 

ually missing out on the trips, the parties 

and the picnics because your purse is too 
often flat? 

Don’t—when the coupon below will 
bring you all the happy details about our 
Girls’ Club whose members earn money 
and win lovely prizes in their ‘‘odd 
minutes.”" 

Janice R. writes: “My check for $3.00 came 
‘just in the nick of time’ to help me entertain a 
friend who is visiting me. We went to the show, 


had ice cream afterwards, and then took a taxi 
home. I never had so much fun spending money.” 


And Mary W., who earned nearly $60.00 
| in a short time, says: “I think my banjo uke 
and the pearls I received as an award in The Girls’ 
Club are wonderful.” 


Music-loving Marie H. tells me: “I'm 
saving up the money I earn to buy a violin. I've 
earned as much as $2.50 in one day.” 


You also may earn your own money and 
win prizes such as: A tennis racket and 
waterball for sports, a lamp for your room 
. ..a white gold watch for yourself. 

Fill out the coupon below today. It will 
bring you such thrilling information. 


No expenses. No obligations 
Manager of The Girls’ Club 
Tue Curtis Pusiisoinc Company 
1106 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I'm eager to join The Girls’ Club. Please tell 
me how to win money and prizes. 


Name __Age 


(Please Print Name and Address) 








Street. 








| City. 


_State__ 








In an “I Am a Girl Who—” story. Watch for it! 
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The Fork in the Road 


(Continued from page 41) 
which they had hitherto known next to 
nothing. And the upshot of it all was 
that Piotar, with his mother’s grateful 
consent, was admitted to the Free State 
School for the Deaf. Part of Piotar’s 
school outfit came from the stock of 
Mrs. Rysik’s shop, and part of it from 
Fiona’s pocket money—collected in 
advance. This she insisted upon, though 
Mrs. Glenway made certain donations. 
Piotar, of course, had no idea of where 
he was going—or, .indeed, that he was 
going anywhere—but he was delighted 
with all his new things, and with the 
little trunk that held them. The Glen- 
ways drove him to school, and Karola 
went, too, that she might be able to de- 
scribe everything to her mother on her 
return. Fiona was filled with joy that 
Piotar should be where kind and skil- 
ful people would give him a means of 
filling his silence. 

Dusk had fallen when they got back, 
and Mr. Glenway was waiting for them. 
“Got some news,” he said, as soon as 
they were out of the car. “Karola there? 
Don’t let her go—she must hear this 
too. You needn’t be afraid you'll have 
to go to court as a witness, Fiona. 
They’ve forgotten you, and the Rysiks 
too. Why, it seems they went out for 
a minnow and caught a whale. They 
thought they were going to lock up a 
disturber of the peace for a few days, 
and find they’ve got to deport an un- 
desirable alien.” 

“What?” cried the Glenways, while 
Karola looked troubled. She did not 
quite follow Mr. Glenway’s involved 
speech, and feared for a moment that 
they, the Rysiks, might be somehow the 
undesirable aliens. 

“Well, apparently,” said Mr. Glenway, 
“when they came to investigate, they 
found that this Dapotchko is somebody 
they’ve been after for a long time. It 
appears that he’s the leader of a nest of 
Bolshevists. So he’s being deported—and 
that’s the last you'll see of him.” 

“But what did he want of the 
poor Rysiks?” Mrs. Glenway wondered. 

“Some old grudge started in Russia, 
perhaps,” her husband said. “Who 
knows? We'll find out later.” 

“Mrs. Rysik impressed me,” 
said Mrs. Glenway, “the one time 
I saw her—about Piotar’s school. 
Oh, where is Karola?” 

But Karola was running home 
through the dark streets—to tell 
her mother that she had left Piotar 
playing tag with fifty laughing 
little boys and that Dapotchko 
would never frighten them again. 

The whole episode of the Ry- 
siks’ trouble and Piotar’s visit had 
touched Faith less nearly than her 
sister. She had seen it in perspec- 
tive, like something read in a 
book. She did not realize that it 
was to fill the emptiness in her 
heart left by Piotar’s going, that 
Fiona was so doubly active about 
the house. The more willingly and 
efficiently Fiona helped her 
mother, the less did Faith feel that 
her own assistance was needed. 





But it was so subtle, the gradual shifting 
of responsibility. From the time that 
Fiona mended Faith’s blouse for her be- 
cause Faith had some woodcut in a 
ticklish phase of printing, it came little 
by little to the point where Fiona did 
all Faith’s mending. 

“She really likes to do it,” Faith ex- 
cused herself. Fiona’s one of those won- 
derfully strong people. I’m just a dream- 
er.” But in her heart, she felt that her 
dreams were more vital and valuable 
than Fiona’s actions. 

The winter toiled on, and Easter 
came at last, like a release. Keene and 
Stephen spent their vacation camping 
somewhere in Midland County. They 
spent a few days with the Glenways 
when a persistent cold rain had driven 
them out of the woods. 

“I'd have stuck it out,” Stephen con- 
fided, ‘but Keene’s not so husky. I saw 
the rain was getting into his marrow.” 

Keene exhibited, indeed, a certain 
gratitude for fireside warmth and three 
proper meals a day. He had to show 
for his trip a cut hand and several 
verses about himself and Nature. 

“Why must you always have yourself 
in it, Godfrey?” Fiona wondered. “I 
think it spoils that one a little.” 

“But,” said Keene, “how can I help 
thinking of myself in relation to every- 
thing else? I can’t see things through 
anyone else’s eyes.” 

Fiona frowned at the fire. “Isn’t that 
funny?” she said. “I’m always seeing 
just how other people feel about things. 
I suppose that’s why I’m so sorry for 
some of them.” 

“But don’t you feel shut up inside 
your own head,” Faith asked, “with 
things that go by, all colored by your 
own feelings?” 

“Sounds like a nightmare,’ Stephen 
remarked, “shut up inside your own 
head with things going by!” 

Faith sighed. ““You know what I mean, 
don’t. you, Godfrey?” 

Keene nodded, and Fiona said, “It 
must be an uncomfortable way to be 
made, poor dears. All the same, I'd like 
Godfrey’s poem about the wild moon 





better if he left himself out of it. He 
couldn’t have been up there, could he?” 

“But it was I who saw it,” Keene in- 
sisted. “It was I who thought it was 
a wild moon.” 

“Gosh—I did too!” Stephen put in. 
“That was just before it disappeared for 
good and the tent blew down!” 

Keene was murmuring over the paper 
in his hand— 


Tonight, the moon how high 
How swift and wild 

She sails the cloud-spun sky. 
And I, her child, 

Alone beside dark waters... . 


“Tf you admit you’re the moon’s 
child,” Fiona objected, “you're con- 
fessing you’re a lunatic, anyway.” 

Stephen laughed, and Keene grew sud- 
denly red. He crumpled the paper and 
tossed it into the fire—whereupon Faith 
gave a little scream of “Don’t!” as if 
it had been a living thing. 

“You were dreadfully silly to put it 
in the fire,” Fiona said. 

“Oh, well,” said Godfrey, “it’s in my 
head, still. I can make it better. That 
one’s just as well gone.” 

“Still, it was a silly thing to do,” 
Fiona insisted. “Faith does things like 
that now and then. It’s foolish to kill 
things that you’ve worked to make come 
alive.” 

“T'll show you the new version of the 
wild moon, when it comes. How’s Prince 
Piotar?” 

“Learning to hear and understand and 
know,” Fiona said. “Thank you for ask- 
ing. You think that’s all I’m interested 
in, don’t you?” 

“Just about,” laughed Keene, “but 
why not?” 

“I’m quite as much interested in your 
poems as in Piotar,” she told him, 
though she was afraid that wasn’t quite 
true. 

“Piotar’s worth a lot more than my 
poems,” Godfrey said with his sudden 
odd smile. “You stick to him.” 

But can’t I have both, thought 
Fiona? That should not be impossible. 

Spring was going fast—a few more 

hot weeks of school, then full 
summer. Talk at the supper table 
had gone much farther into the 
future than was required by holi- 
day plans. For Fiona had remind- 
ed them all that there was but 
one more winter of high school 


Lae ahead—then what? College, said 


Mr. Glenway unhesitatingly. Oh— 
that was quite all right—inevi- 
table--for Fiona, but couldn’t 
they understand how Faith would 
hate it? Four years! It would be 
too late for art school then. Of 
course she wanted Fiona to carry 
off all the honors a college could 
give—if only they'd let her, Faith, 
slip off and do her own work in 
her own way. 

Now, with this longing to live 
her own life, rose another which 
for many months had lain buried 
—the longing for Whichways. 
This quiet moon, the nameless 
stirring of approaching summer at 





There’s 


no knowing who is really who in Hollywood— 
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the world’s heart, her own sudden 
feeling of loneliness, conjured Which- 
ways unbearably into her imagination. 
She had not seen it—none of them 
had seen it—since that fall day when 
they had left it, nearly two years 
ago. By now, Faith was afraid, much 
that had made it so dear must have been 
lost. Part of it came to the Brick Oven 
with the furniture; part of it had surely 
flown out the windows when the Up- 
dikes came in at the door. She somehow 
imagined them as all rather fat—Up- 
dike sounded such a pert, prosperous 
name. Fat, and sitting about stupidly 
on porch rocking chairs. She didn't 
want to see them at Whichways. 

But push the idea down in her mind 
and smother it as she would, it struggled 
up stronger and stronger. She must go. 
She wouldn’t risk meeting the fat Updikes, 
but she would creep along the edges— 
she would peer out from the jungle, oh, 
now—now—now! If Fiona spent her 
money on clothes for Piotar, why 
shouldn’t Faith spend hers on train 
fare to the rainbow’s end? She ate lunch 
hastily, ran all the way to the station, 
and caught a train to Dendale. 

It took a long time to cover the fifty 
miles. It was a longish walk from the 
little station to Whichways. She paused 
at the fork in the road—the main high- 
way would take her more quickly, but 
what if it did? The little wandering 
woodsy track would take her there in 
its own good time and by the way she 
loved best. She climbed slowly into its 
stillness—stillness only breathed upon 
by the wind in the trees. The young 
leaves made a pale pattern; she could 
see far into the thick woods. It was too 
perfect to last—she would not go near; 
she would hover there at the edge where 
the trees grew thin, on Saddle Hill where 
she could look down on the gray roofs 
and chimneys. Just to see it was all 
there, for she had a queer dreamlike 
feeling that when she had reached the 
edge of the wooded hill and looked down, 
there would be outspread meadow and 
copse—but no Whichways. 

She had not fully realized, how much 
she had wanted it. She could not wait 
now, even a moment more. She ran the 
rest of the way and burst out on Saddle 
Hill with the blue width of open sky 
above—and Whichways at her feet. For 
it was there—gray roof among the trees, 
and smoke up-curling. She would go a 
little farther—just till she could see the 
jungle—till she could see the garden. 

She crawled through the jungle, and 
stole around the borders of the tennis 
court, stopping to look now and then be- 
tween the shrubs at the angle of the 
house. Casement windows were open, but 
no Updikes were in sight—in rocking 
chairs or any other way. Faith might 
venture nearer. From heré she could see 
almost all of the house, but she hastily 
decided not to go and peep in at the 
windows, for she suddenly remembered 
that she would see the unknown and 
perhaps awful Updike furniture with 
which Whichways was doubtless filled. 
She passed slowly down the border and 
reached the end of the garden where 
there was a small pool. On the opposite 
side, among the iris, stood a small figure 

(Continued on page 46) 





A Smart Outdoor Jacket 


for camp or hike 


Play Boy 


Windbreaker 


Just right for brisk mountain and 
lake mornings, proof against sudden 
summer showers, yet light enough to 
allow free action and comfort on the 
hike, the PLay Boy WHINDBREAKER 
is a national favorite with campers 
and Girl Scouts. The PLay Boy is 
smartly designed and well made. Its 
material is imported, washable suéde 
cloth, guaranteed fast color—in beau- 
tiful dark green for Girl Scouts, also 
in blue, red and reindeer. The front 
opens all the way with the handy 
separating Talon hookless fastener, 
so that it may be put on or removed 
quickly and easily. Two generous 
sized pockets with flaps provide a 
safe place for handkerchief, knife, 
compass etc. Get your PLAY Boy 
\WINDBREAKER now for vacation wear, 
and you'll find it always useful—for 
camping now and for winter sports 
later. Sizes 4, 6 and 8, $7.00. Sizes 
10, 12, 14 and 16, $7.50. Sizes 18 to 
38, $8.50. 





Piay Boy WINDBREAKERS are sold by good stores all over the country and 
by the Girl Scout Equipment Department at 670 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. Be sure to look for the trade-mark, for it guarantees fine tailor- 
ing, style and distinction. If your dealer cannot supply you, write— 


SAV-OSE, INC. 
229 West 36th Street, New York City 











PANELED BROWNIE NAME CARDS 
The little beauty, something new. 50 Perfect 
paneled name cards 50c, with genuine leather 
ecard case Free. Cards size 1% x 
2% ::Choice of Old English or 
Plain types. ADDRESS Idec 
extra: : TELEPHONE 5c extra. 
Send stamps, coin, or money order. 
Agents Wanted 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY BACK. 
BROWNIE NAME CARD CO. 
106 Main St. Coventry, R. 1. 


HONESTLY! 


From what organizations tell us and the re- 
sults they have obtained selling our Xmas 
Card Assortments—we know your troop will 
he absolutely satisfied and make Big Profits 
with us. 
Write now for complete information 
CARDCRAFT ASSOCIATES 

50 Washington Road Springfield, Mass. 
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Join These Happy Subscribers 


F YOU want to know what real fun F YOU want to know what real joy 


is—if you want to read stories that is—if you want to get the thrill of 
are thrilling, exciting, adventurous, receiving your own magazine, full of 
articles that are personal, helpful, en- news and pictures of girls your age; 


tertaining; if you want to know all jokes and puzzles that will delight you 
about interesting people, books and by the hour, ideas for Girl Scouting— 
places—join the many happy subscrib- join the many happy subscribers who 
ers who read THE AMERICAN GIRL. read THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Dear AMERICAN GIRL, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


@ I want to join the happy subscribers who read Tur American Grav. Here is my 
money order for 50 cents* for five months; [] $1.50 for one year; [J] $2.00 for two 
r) years (check which). 





My Name is_ 


My address is 





City State 





*The fifty cent “‘get-acquainted”’ offer is open only to those girls who have never 
subscribed te Tue American Giat before. 
ae ae ae ae ms ae am ae ome a a 





Alice Dyar Russell tells us about a “Cook in Hollywood” next month! 
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Steady serves and accurate re- 
turns are great—but it is the 
energy behind the racquet that 


wins the set. Shredded Wheat 
puts power behind the stroke 


SHREDDED 


The 
Energy behind the 


stroke 


whether it is on the courts or 
in school. It is the energy food 
supreme, supplying the ele- 
ments that build muscle and 
bone—all the needed vitamins 
and all the mineral salts. There 
is a tempting, delicious flavor 
in its crisp, oven-baked shreds. 
Eat it with milk or fruits. 














them at campfire. 


New York, N. Y. 








Give the 50c Stunt at Campfire 


OR AN evening’s entertainment at camp you can find nothing 
better than “Milly Tells the World”. It is full of amusing 
lines, hearty laughs, jolly quips. Campers will chuckle at it from 
beginning to end as the actors in this lively stunt cavort before 


It is an easy stunt to give, for the costumes are simple and the 
lines are easy to remember. Ask your councillor to write to THE 
AMERICAN Girt for free copies of it. 670 Lexington Avenue, 


Be a 100% Subscribing Camp 
Win a Book 


The stunt is an excellent way to get new readers 
for THE AMERICAN GirRL, and for making your 
camp 100% subscribing. Just as soon as every Cn > 
girl at your camp is a subscriber, let us know Ae —_— a, Se 


and we will gladly send you as an award for oe oe 


your splendid record, a lovely book for your —— — 


camp library, and mention your name on ~~~ : 
the Camp Honor Roll in THE American GirL. (he 















The Fork in 
the Road 


(Continued from page 45) 

with certain misty tendrils of copper- 
gold hair about a Puckish face, and it 
was-dipping one bare brown toe sedately 
into the pool. It was impossible to 
tell whether it was boy or girl, elf 
or human—and its garment of leaf- 
brown jersey strangely embroidered 
in blue and orange did little to aid 
in the decision. Faith stared. Just then 
the small faun-thing looked up and 
said in a friendly and human voice, 
“Hullo!” 

“Who—who are you?” Faith asked 
cautiously, lest it vanish into thin air. 

The fountain figure dipped the other 
toe into the pool. “I’m Pan,” it said. 

Faith was somehow not in the least 
surprised. 


What has happened so far in this story 


The Glenways live in a lovely old 
house in the country, Whichways. All 
six of them—Faith and Fiona, the 
twins, Stephen, their older brother, 
small June, and Mr. and Mrs. Glen- 
way—love the place. But they find they 
must move to the city, because of Mr. 
Glenway’s work. Faith is almost sick 
at the thought of leaving, while Fiona 
finds herself thrilled with the idea, and 
for the first time the twins discover a 
lack of the sympathy which they 
usually feel for each other’s every 
thought. Having moved, the twins go to 
a school in town where they meet at- 
tractive little Karola Rysik who plays 
the violin with all the beauty and emo- 
tional intensity of her native country. 
Russia. While Faith becomes more and 
more absorbed in her art, Fiona de- 
velops an interest in the fate of Karola 
and her family who are oppressed by 
a ruthless, disreputable old man, Da- 
potchko, who claims that the Rysiks 
owe him money. He threatens Karola 
and her brother, Piotar. Fiona devises 
a means of thwarting him by having 
Faith go to the house with Karola and 
pretend to Dapotchko that she is Fiona 
while Fiona follows—unknown to Faith 
—hides in the darkness of the stairway, 
signals to Piotar to come to her, and 
disappears with him. Faith, in an em- 
barrassed effort to make conversation 
with the burly Dapotchko, comments on 
Karola’s violin. The man immediately 
seizes it as part payment of the debt. 
Faith, in complete ignorance about 
Fiona’s part in the plot, is greatly dis- 
tressed about it, and at the same time 
furious with Fiona for leaving her in 
such a dangerous situation. Fiona’s only 
thought is what can be done for Piotar 
and how to put a stop to the tyranny 
of Dapotchko. Before she has a chance 
to plan a way, things happen—and they 
happen fast! 


Who are the “fairy folk” Faith finds at 
Whichways? And what adventures does 
she encounter at her old home? Read 
the exciting new developments in the 
September issue. 





Pirates, the sea, courage, and the clever strategy of a young girl— 
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Lxoéh ond “ee Scoop Sian . . 





No Mileage 


“Ves, sir,” said 
the lady who had 
never been to the 
carnival before, “I 
will never go on one 


of them _ things,” 
(pointing toa merry- 
go-round). “Why, 


that boy spent about 
a dollar for rides on 
it, and he got off the 
same place as he got 
on.” —Sent by PEARL 














The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


Bon Voyage 


An old gentleman was lost in 
the London fog so thick that he 
cculdn’t see his hand before him. 
He became frightened when he 
found himself in a slimy alley. He 
heard footsteps approaching and 
sighed with relief. 

“Where am I going?” he cried 
anxiously. 

“Into the river,” a voice re- 
plied, “I’ve just come out.”—Sent 
by Rose Hromapka, Bohemia, 
Long Island. 


Send THe AMERICAN GIRL your 














Magic 


Power 


“Is she as sour as | 


she looks?” 

“Sour? Why if 
that woman gazed 
aloft on a_ starry 
night, she’d curdle 
the milky way.”— 
Sent by Mary V. 
STROM, 
Montana. 


That's 
Different 


“Say,” said 
city boy to another, 
“how do you learn 
a girl ter swim?” 

“Oh, dat’s easy,” 
said the other boy. 
“You takes her 


AMES, Hartford, funniest joke, telling us your name,|| gently by de hand, 
Connecticut. age, and address. A book will be|| an’ yer leads her 
awarded to every girl whose joke is\| down to de water, 

. published in this space. an’ you says to her, 

Inside ‘Don’t be afraid, I 
Information ian eon a oe 
nothin’ hurt yer—’ ” 

The Girl Scout captain returned and “Hey,” interrupted the first one, 


found the log cabin door locked. After 
a lot of trouble she got in by one of the 
windows. Tacked over the fireplace she 


found a bit of paper on which was 


written: 


Michigan. 


About Face 


Motorist: How far is it to Bingville? 
About 24,996 miles the way 
you're headed; but if you turn around 
it’s only four miles—Sent by Betty 
Jean Heatu, /ndianapolis, Indiana. 


Boy: 





MISTRESS: 
watermelon into the icebox as I told you? 

Mar: I did, ma’am. 

Mistress: But it isn’t cold. 

Marp: Well, how could it be? I had 
to take out the ice to get it in—Sent 
by HELEN T. SHarp, New York, N. Y. 


“Have gone on a hike. You will 
find the key outside under the third 
big rock from the door, Tenderfoot.”— 
Sent by Lucttte River, Ann Arbor, 


Why didn’t you put the 


BILL: 


“why, dis is me sister I’m talkin’ about.” 
“Aw, shove her off de dock!” —Sent by 
Betty WyNnNE, Legion, Texas. 





Bill Hunted Too Hard 


’Ullo, ’Enery! 
chickens you sent the wife all right, but 


Got that crate of 


next time I wish you’d fasten ’em up 


You 
Can't cane: 
Have 
Both Mexico 


WELL, 


a bit more carefully. 
station the beastly things got out. I 
spent hours scouring the neighborhood 
and then found only ten of them. 

’Ush, Bill—I sent only six.— 
Sent by Frances Lonc, Roswell, New 


“What is drawing?” 

“Tt’s thinking and marking around the 
think with a pencil,” 
Mary after a moment 
thought—Sent by THeresA M. Bop- 
Woburn, Massachusetts. 


Coming from the 


Very Simple 


asked the teacher. 


answered little 
of profound 


Scobey, 


one | 







| 

| Boils 
Fries 
Broils 


ANY TIME... 


Make candy 
with 
Many 


Sterno! 
other uses, 


indoors and outdoors. 


Warms baby’s milk, handy for camping, 
picnicking. Heats c urling irons. Absolute! y 
safe. Burns solid. No smoke, sparks, cinders. 
Your dealer has the new Sterno 3-in-1 
Combination—enameled stove, cooking pot, 
Heat and extinguisher—all for 98¢. For in- 
troductory Sterno Stove and new Cook Book, 
mail 10¢ to Dept. 178, Sterno Corp., (Est. 
1887) 9 East 37th St., New York City. 


Licensed by U.S Govt, for use only as fuel 


aa 


Girl Scout Knife 


( Official) 


te: Git. SC Ts 


- 















“Se pienestane I 


Easy to Carry 
~Handy to Use 


A most useful and practical Knife for Girl Scouts, camp 
ers, and all who go into the great outdoors. Keen as a razor 

shaped and tempered for rugged service. Finest quality 
forged steel blade, 4” long. Handle, 3%” long. Made of 
sole leather, red and black fibre and brass washers driven 


on to a heavy tang. Then shaped to fit the grip and buffed 
to a beautiful and lasting finish. Price Official Girl Scout 
Knife with Sheath, $2.00 


MARBLES, «iiss 
S EQUIPMENT 
is sold by most good dealers or 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 

Write for Free Book—18 pag Handy pocket size 


Shows the complete Marble line (A-65) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
520 Delta Ave. Gladgtone, Mich., U. S. A. 











MAKE JEWELRY, GIRLS! 


ow" LL find it great fun making Jewelry, Scout 

bi and with this Handicraft 

Kit 7 Dixon Tools. You can buy entire kit or 
single tools. Take a Kit to camp! 





No. |. Saw Frame _ with 
Doz. assorted Saw Blades.. ... 14 
No. 2. Hand Drill, ine luding 





85.75 8 Drills enclosed in handle.... 2.16 
No. 3. Swedish Side Cutter 
for Kit UE, Gl cd ceeciennishinnmens 1.15 
No. 4. © utting Shear, 5” 
Complete No. 5. Chain Plier, 





No. 6. Tweezer 
There are many other Dizon Tools 
for Arts and Crafts work. 


WILLIAM DIXON, INC. 


32 EAST KINNEY ST., NEWARK, N. J. 























They make up the exciting story, “My Brother the Buccaneer”, coming soon 
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\% How Often 

4 Shall I Wash 
J. My Hair in Camp 
Whenever you need it, hair specialists 


advise. Campers need shampoos weekly 
or oftener, to remove dust, perspiration, 
residue from muddy or salty swims and 
to offset the harsh effects of summer sun. 


Derbae 


Unique Health Shampoo 


Recommended by beauty experts and 
hygienists, is a shampoo and treatment 
in one. Lathers and rinses in hard water, 
washes out salty water, no bottle to 
break and leak. Ideal in camp! 


A 20 shampoo cake for 25c 


At your camp store or order through 
Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 


Cereal Soaps Co., Dept. G-14, 334 E. 27th St., N.Y. 






























Gmpers &Travelers 


Personal belongings, wearables, linen 
must be marked when you're away. 
CASH’S NAMES are the neatest, 
safest, most economical method. They 
identify positively. Order from your 
dealer or write. 

a TRIAL OFFER—Send 0c for one 
dozen of your own first 
name woven in fast 
— ad on fine cambrie 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
40th St., So. Norwalk, Conn. 
$ or 6408 So. Gramercy — 
12 doz." 322 > Los Angeles, Cal. 20 
6 DOz.*22° 5 . Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 

9 00z.*250 3002.130 





For $1.85 we will send geepaid t the avove GENUINE IN- 
DIAN BRACELET hand Nemeneved out of sterling silver 
by NAVAJO and PUEBLO INDIANS of New Mexico, and 
set with genuine, high A turquoise matrix, together 
with leaflet illustrating and explaining symbols used by 
Indians in decorating silverware, pottery and blankets. 
Money refunded it not entirely satisfactory. 
SOUT EST ARTS AND CRAFTS 
» Ay ‘Bide. Santa Fé, N. Mex. 
indian Traders and Wholesalers 





Could Your Scout Troop 
Use $50 to $500? 


If so, write to us for information about ‘‘Brown’s 
Christmas Book"’ and ‘‘Christmas Greeting Card Box 
Assortments.’’ The Box Ass nae Tyee ure of excellent 
value and are priced from 25c to $1. 

This is not a new plan and ieemeite of organi- 
zations have, and are still using it. We allow a 
profit of 50%. Write at once for information, so as 
to get an early start. 


GEORGE P. BROWN & CO. 
Dept. 4 Beverly, Mass. 








ARTS AND CRAFTS SUPPLIES = Bastetry 
We are known throughout the country Weaving 
for our complete stock of arts and crafts Pottery 
materials and tools, for the quality of  jgetalwork 
our merchandise and for our service. Warcraft 
Send ten cents for a catalogue Batiking 
NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. Schest 
Supplies 


94 Lexington Ave., New York City 














Free From Pimples. What 
A Relief! 
CUTICURA SOAP and 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 
Healed Them 


Price 25c. each. Sem le free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. Malden, 














When Girl Scouts Rule the Waves 


(Continued from page 29) 
out of the spring’s waters to greet her.’ 

“That evening Wekiwa told Cad- 
manduc that they must part, for she 
was to marry the spirit of the pool. 
They parted, she with tears, and he with 
a warrior’s grief and lover’s anguish. 

“A drum was to sound the hour of 
midnight, the princess was arrayed in 
her wedding garments, and all was ready 
for the strange and wonderful marriage. 

“Shortly before the appointed hour, 
a tall, dark, sinewy figure slipped down 
to the water’s edge. Cadmanduc, torn 
with grief and half crazed by the hours 
of torment he had endured, had re- 
solved to end his life in the very spring 
from which the bridegroom was mys- 
teriously to appear. 

“No one saw him as he stood there, 
no one heard him as he chanted his 
death song. Cadmanduc leaped and the 
waters of the spring closed over his 
head, and at the same instant the drum 
beat and Wekiwa appeared on the bank. 
Down, down went Cadmanduc—down, 
down, down, but suddenly it seemed 
that strong hands were pulling him up- 
ward. He fought savagely, but it was 
of no use—the spring was too strong 
for him. Out of the water he shot, just 
as Wekiwa leaned down toward him. 
Young braves leaped into the water and 
carried him out on their shoulders. Not 
until they reached the campfire did they 
see who it was that they carried, and 
then as the chief's face darkened with 
anger, the voice of the spring was 
heard, and the words filled all with 
amazement. ‘Lo, the words of the 
prophesy have come true. Cadmanduc 
is the choice of the Great Spirit. He 
and his tribe will forever live in the 
plentiful hunting grounds beneath the 
springs.’ 

“And ever since, the springs have been 
known as Wekiwa Springs.” 


Camp Symphonies 
Has your camp a toy orchestra? 


Here is a novel idea which many of 
you may want to suggest for your own 
camps. Troop Nine, of Johnson City, 
Tennessee, organized a toy symphony 
orchestra at Camp End o’the Trail. “One 
of the leaders had charge of some school 
orchestra instruments which she per- 
mitted us to use. Before we had been 
in camp two days, our orchestra was 
having two rehearsals a day, and before 
we knew what was 
happening we were { 
devoting our hobby 
hour to it. yh 

“We had twotam- 
bourines, six clogs, 
eighteen rhythm 
sticks, one melody 
box, one drum, two 
sets of bells, a piano, 
and 





ment Musical, by 


Shubert, Gavotte, 


® o\ 





two pairs of 
cymbals. Usually one 
of the girls directed aoe 
us. We played Mo- wwe 


Pop Goes the Weasel, and Shoemaker’s 
Dance. Gradually we worked out our 
own harmonies in popular music and 
folk songs. We gave concerts at camp- 
fire, and when we came home we all 
agreed that it was the nicest camp we 
had had, due to the Tin Pan Alley 
Orchestra, no doubt!” 


Gypsy Day at Camp Ganoga 
And a moving picture of it! 


Elizabeth Wallace, of York, Penn- 
sylvania, wrote us the following: 

“T have been reading of the good 
times in camp had by other girls, and 
I thought I would write about one par- 
ticular outstanding day of my camp 
experience. It was at Camp Ganoga, 
York, Pennsylvania. 

“The councillors decided to have a 
Gypsy Day. Everyone dressed in gypsy 
costume—or as much like a gypsy as 
possible. It was indeed a picturesque 
scene to see young girls attired in all 
colors of the rainbow, prepared to have 
a good time. The day was started by a 
breakfast of berries and sandwiches 
served in bunkhouse groups, out in the 
open. Following breakfast, assembly was 
held out on the grass to announce the 
further activities of the day. We took 
a long hike in the morning and by lunch 
time everyone was back, hungry and 
tired. After lunch and rest hour, a 
movie was filmed by an assistant di- 
rector of the camp, in which gypsy réles 
were successfully portrayed by campers 
and a few councillors. We had a picnic 
supper and a gypsy campfire.” 


A Girl Scout Water Play Day 


With relay races and a sing! 


Did you ever hear of a Girl Scout 
Water Play Day? Madison, Wisconsin, 
Girl Scouts held one at Lake Mendota, 
and Mrs. L. J. Merkel, Local Director, 
in describing it, says: 

“The purpose of the Play Day was 
to get all of the campers out to meet 
our Councillors and to arouse enthu- 
siasm over camp. No awards were made 
for events, and no announcement was 
made of the events before the Girl 
Scouts came together at the Jackson 
home. The relay races were lovely to 
look at with the gay flags and balloons 
carried from one point to the next 
in relay fashion. After the water 
sports, basket lunch- 
es were eaten on 
the lawn, and then a 
sing was held by our 
Music Councillor. 
Songs of all kinds, 
old and new, were 
sung and dramatized. 

“After the events 
the councillors and 
the members of the 
Camp Committee of 
the Council were en- 
tertained at a lawn 
supper by Mrs. 
. Jackson.” 





Remember the “What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine Contest” 
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WE GIVE BIG PACKET OF 
The Seashore Offers a Hobby WS FOREIGN STAMPS 


AVE you ever 

thought of tak- 
ing the sea-road to 
your Naturalist 
Badge? It is a fas- 
cinating path to fol- 
low for the Girl 
Scout who gets to 
the seashore for the 
summer, or even for 
a few weeks of it. 
Hours pass like min- 
utes in the absorb- 
ing interest of hang- 
ing over a rock pool observing the habits 
of the unusual forms of sea life that are 
to be found in these little pools. You will 
find that these creatures have strange 
shapes and beautiful colorings. Perhaps 
the most delicate and varied colorings 
are those of the sea-anemone. These 
ower-like creatures are to be looked at 
and unmolested, you must remember, 
if you want to see them when their 
coloring is at its best unless, as Mabel 
Kitty Gibbard suggests in discussing 
the seashore as a hobby in her 
book, Hobbies for Girls (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company), you succeed in finding 
one that has attached itself firmly to 
a rock. 

Sea-anemones are distinguished by the 
cylindrical form of their bodies which are 
soft, fleshy and capable of dilation and 
contraction. They feed themselves with 
tentacles which surround the opening 
that serves them both as a mouth and a 
vent. It is these tentacles that give them 
the flower-like appearance from which 
they receive their name. Sometimes 
there are as many as two hundred 
tentacles to one specimen, and they can 
be retracted under the infolding rim of 
the body immediately upon the slightest 
touch. The best way to find a sea-anem- 
one for examination is at the stage 
when it is firmly attached to a rock. 
Miss Gibbard says of them: “Having 
found a choice sea-anemone, it is not 
an easy matter to detach it without in- 
jury. One authority on these creatures 
suggests that the explorer shall carry a 
hammer and chisel and cut around the 
piece of rock to which the anemone 
is attached! But you won’t want to carry 
these tools, and an alternative is easily 
found in your Girl Scout knife. But 
don’t injure the anemone in any case; 
the chances are that the rock is soft 
to which the anenione is attached. There- 
fore, cut around and remove a thin sec- 
tion. If the rock proves too hard the 
best plan is to leave the creature and 
find another one. Failing this, study 
them as they stand.” 

And don’t forget to make notes on 
them so that you can give the girls of 
your troop a real treat on your return 
by describing something of what you 
have found on the seashore. And if you 
make the seashore your hobby, you will 
want to make up a note book of sea- 
weeds—which really isn’t hard. Then you 
will be able to show them some of the 
beautiful colorings of the seashore as 
well. You will find the seaweeds the 
easiest of the seashore’s delights to col- 





lect and bring home 
with you. Miss Gib- 
bard says that, “By 
searching the rock 
pools, and particu- 
larly looking into 
those masses of sea- 
weed which are near- 
est the low water 
mark, you will be 
surprised at the 
exquisite colorings 
which range from a 
cream and pale pink 
to the most wonderful shades of brown 
and even to jet black. When left on 
the seashore in a huge mass by the tide, 
seaweed often looks very unattractive, 
but if you examine it with ‘the seeing 
eye’ you will find its beauties.” Nor will 
these beauties fade very much when you 
follow Miss Gibbard’s suggestions for 
mounting them to bring them back so 
that your friends may have a glimpse 
of the sea. 

“Take the best specimen you can dis- 
cover,’ says Miss Gibbard, “and press 
it in blotting paper. Your mounting 
book may be made in the simplest fash- 
ion by getting several sheets of stiff 
brown paper, folding them bookwise, and 
then binding them by a-piece of tape 
running through the whole. A stiff cover 
can be obtained by gumming two or 
three of the outer sheets together. Cut 
slits in the tapes, to enable the seaweeds 
to be mounted by the simple process of 
pushing them through the slits after 
they have been pressed in blotting 
paper.” 

And while you are making your col- 
lection of seaweeds, get acquainted with 
the jelly-fish, the sea-urchins, the snails, 
the starfish, the shellfish, and, of course, 
the sea shells. It is the jelly-fish that give 
that sort of phosphorescent glow to the 
water of an ocean or a bay that is 
sometimes seen at night, for their jelly- 
like bodies have a peculiar iridescent 
quality. 

Sea-urchins have a saucy name, 
haven’t they? Those along the California 
coast were used at one time by the 
Indians for food. Along the New En- 
gland coast the most commonly seen type 
is of green and has long spines, some- 
times as long as seven inches. When 
they are without these spines they often 
reveal beautiful colorings. It is better 
to examine them carefully and put them 
back into their native haunts, for they 
die in clear water. 

The starfish is just as quaint as the 
sea-urchins, moving along the water bed 
and eating by means of little sucking 
feet on its underside. Shellfish is its 
favorite food. The commonest type of 
starfish has five arms, or fingers, of 
varying lengths—depending on the type 
of starfish. These arms become very 
brittle when the starfish is taken out 
of water for any length of time. This 
fish is a sort of second cousin to the 
sea-urchin, the sea-slug and several other 
unique kinds of fish which you will find 
on the seashore—if you look for them 
with a “seeing eye.” 





VIKING SPECIAL STAMP ALBUM. Holds 

nearly 1,000 stamps. Places for U. S. Commems. 

— illustrated. Bound in orange cover, size 5 x 

All purchasers GIVEN Argonaut Stamp Club 

membership, Club Pin, perf. gauge and stamp hinges. 
ARGONAUT STAMP COMPANY 

Dept. 4V New Canaan, Conn. 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mm. scale. 1 air-mail set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper set; packet 
good stamps from Travancore, Malay, Dutch Indies, 
ete., etc.—entire outfit for {2¢ to approval applicants. 
Nice pocket stockbook, val. 25¢ with every order. 

ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 47, Rutherford, N. J. 














and 32 different stamps, includin 

AIRMAIL, 12 U NITES ED STaTeo” 
(early issues, commemoratives, etc. ) 
and 10 CANADA all for 5c. Ape 
Provals and big illustrated price /4 
. sent with each order. — 


9 ‘a Curhan stamp Co.. Gloucester, Mass. 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
—— ships and scenery to approval applicants, all for 
a me, 


S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FREE STAMP COLLECTION 


Contains stamps from Iceland, Hamburg, 
Turkey, India (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, 
native chiefs, ete.). French and Portuguese Colonies, maps, 
birds, animals, ete.,—All free to approval applicants. 
2e postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Watermark Detector 2c. 
Tatham Stamp Co., 49 Van Horn (D7), W. Springfield, Mass. 


A REAL GOLD MINE! 


10 Canada, 10 Newfoundland, and 20 Sweden. All 
different for only 10c with fine approval selection. 
NEW ENG. STAMP CO., 15 Bosworth, Boston 


Weird Siamese Flying Dragons 

4 Siam airmail, 10c; 4 Austria airmail, Se; 3 Hungary 
airmail, 7c; Mongolia z 2, only 12c; 4 Spain Barcelona 
Expo., 1929. l0c; 3 Libia, 5c; 4 Belgium Congo, a bargain 

“ 6c. Ask for our fine approvals. Lists free. 
A. G. Simmons Stamp Company, Horton, Mich. 
250 DIFFERENT KINDS of sets, from scores of 
strange, far-away countries. All the sets are 
tae ie 10c i. > Sa beautifully illustrated. 
c 8 ee. ‘or my fine Approvals also. 
CHARLES BARETTA, Box 617, San Mateo, Calif. 


| LIBERIA JUBILEE STAMP! 
ALSO, our our bergeia packet of 56 ww includ- 
ing Airmails, eet, Stamps from ALAOU- 
ITES, NIGER, IRAQ, ARMENIA and other odd 
} countries, all S be with approvals and lists. c 
PATAPSCO STAMP CO. 
Box 2G, Walbrook Sta. Baltimore, Md. 


Send For My 5 and 10 cent Price Lists. Premium 
Given. W. J. GRANT, 6317—18th Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Approval Sheets 50% Discount. Sent Anywhere 


American Girl ag Frederick 
B. Driver, 1430 So. Penn Square, Phila., Pa. 


GUARANTEED 


for the season! 
Special offer to atte 
Girl Scouts only pies 


The FALCON jee ts 


A strikingly handsome 
racquet. Throat and shoul- 
ders reinforced with or- 
ange fibreloid, trimmed 
with red and white bind- 
ing. With good quality 
weatherproof stringing, 

ideal for camp, mountain | 
or shore, $5.00. 

































































The 
SHAMROCK 


Light green fibreloid reinforce- 
ment at shoulders and throat, 
trimmed with dark green and 
white binding, makes this at- 
tractive racquet most appro- 
priate for Girl Scouts. Best 
quality weatherproof stringing 
assures long service under all 
conditions. Price, $10.00. 
Write for eight-color catalog of 
racquets and tennis accessories. 
CRAGIN-SIMPLEX CORP. 
71-73 Murray Street New York 
Solde by 


Girl Scout Equipment om. 
670 Lexington Avenue, New Y' 

















You can win one of the many prizes that are well worth competing for! 
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A Camp Puzzle 


Here we picture a problem that an in- 
genious Girl Scout leader put to the girls 
in her troop. It seems that there happened 
to be fourteen pup-tents in their camp and 
that, at this time, they were set up in a 
circle. Now each tent had a large letter 
on it, which was supposed to be one of 
the initials of the name of the girl occupy- 
ing it. 

It was discovered that these fourteen let- 
ters made the name of this camp, and were 
arranged so that by starting at a certain 
letter and going around clockwise, skip- 
ping two letters at a time, this name will 
be spelled out. On the big tent is a letter 
appearing near the middle of the name. 
This will give a clue. 

Two more problems appear in this pic- 
ture. The rebus in the upper right of the 
picture represents the name of a famous 
camping country in New York State. In 
the lower right is a word diamond. Fill 
in the name of a famous lake in this same 
locality in the spaces down and across and 
make correct words in both directions. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
a five-letter word square: 
A leafy vegetable 
. Wit 
3. To entertain 
Ascends 
. Costume 


wh — 


Al a 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter in the word at 
a time, change DIVE to SWIM in ten 
moves. 


Ye Olde Time Riddle 


How can you prove that this side of the 
river is the other side? 


A Charade 


, first is in day, but not in night. 

y second, in dark, is not in light. 

y third is in ache, but not in pain. 

y fourth is in hair, but never in mane. 
y fifth is in her, but not in him. 

ly sixth is in bright, but not in dim. 


My seventh, in many, is never in few. 
My whole is a sport well known to you. 
By JANE WALTER, Age 12, Cicero, Illinois. 


An Acrostic of States 


The first and fourth letters of the nine 
five-letter words defined below will make 
the names of two states. 

1. Farinaceous 


2. A mass of metal 

3. Abyssinian king 

4. Opposed to zenith 

5. Obliterate 

6. Unfeeling 

7. A musical instrument 


8. Nasal sound 
9. To analyze metals 


An Enigma 


I am the title to one of Asop’s most 
famous fables and contain eighteen letters. 

My 16, 14, 3, 18, 12, 8, 1, is at this time. 

My 5 and 6 is an animal. 

My 11, 15, 13, is an ugly old woman. 

My 2, 7, 10, is a head covering. 

My 4, 17, 9, means nourished. 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning oi 
each of the following words, seven new 
words will be formed. The seven added 
letters will spell the name of a college. 

1. And 2. Way 3. Are 4. Ear 5. 
6. Eel 7. Ear 


Men 


ANS WIE 
TO LAST MONTHS PUZZLES 





A Vacation Pvuzzve: 1. G.S. 2. Insignia 3. 
Rope 4. Leather belt 5. Sunwatch 6. Canteen 
7. Officer’s hat 8. Uniform 9. Toilet kit 10. Com- 
pass 11. Axe 12. Mess kit 13. Poncho. The capital 
letters spell GIRL SCOUT CAMP. 
Pvuzz_e Pack Worp Square: 

ee © 

TABOO 

ABHOR 

REOogs FT 

TO Rk TS 
Worp Jumpinc: Shark, spark, spare, stare, stale, 
stall, small, smell, smelt. 
Ye Ope Time Rippie: Because you can hear a 
pin drop. . 
Aw Enicma: “Two wrongs never make a right.” 
A Frower Acrostic: Blade, loyal, unify, edify, 
bloom, elude, Latin, ladle. Bluebell, Daffodil. 
App A Letter: The seven added letters spell 
SHELLEY. 





Puzzles, jokes, pictures, news—all are coming in early issues! 




















Campward Ho! 


What a joy when you arrive at 
camp on a hot summer’s day 
to have a cool gray-green uni- 
form in your bag. 











The Girl Scout camp uniform 
is made in two materials,a light 
weight chambray or a loose 
woven Pamico cloth. Both 
launder well and wear well. 


Its design is adapted to camp- 
ing and hiking . .. The fitted 
middy has ample shoulder 
width for canoeing, rowing, 
archery, and other activities. 
The long sleeves may be rolled 
up but are a real comfort on 
chilly days...The bloomers fit 
about the waist and are just full 
enough ... 


Sizes 10 to 44 


Pamico Cloth, R-110....$3.75 
‘Chambray, R-109. 











MAIL ORDERS TO 
GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
670 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


or Purchase From Your Local 
Department Store Agency 
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At Princeton 


had to he good , 
lo get where 
itts 


Delicious and Refreshing 


they call it “Poler's Recess” 
—but it means the pause that refreshes 


per when everybody is 
studying for examina- 
tions, the 9-o’clock bell of Old 
Nassau signals “‘Poler’s re- 


cess." Study stops, and for a 
few minutes the quiet campus 
breaks into noisy, happy ac- 
tivity. Favorite fountains on 
Nassau Street fill with groups 
—to relax in good fellowship, 
to pause and refresh themselves 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola. Then 
backtostudy witha freshstart. 


NINE 


Other nights throughout the 
year there’s another traditional 
break in routine—visits to the 
‘“‘jiggerman’’ at the gate with 
his cart of bacon buns and ice- 
cold Coca-Cola. » » » Thus does 
the world outside learn from 
happy youth how to enjoy the 
pause that refreshes. That tin- 
gling, delicious taste and cool 
after-sense of refreshment 
make Coca-Cola the favorite 
drink everywhere. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served 
ice-cold in its own glass and in its 
own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca- 
Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda leasaatn service. The distinctive 
Coca-Cola bottle you can always iden- 
tify; itis sterilized, filled and sealed air- 
tight without the touch of human 
hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


LISTEN IN—+\~+Grantland Rice+— 
Famous Sports Champions—*—*—CocaCola 
Orchestra—*—=— Wednesday 10:30 to 11 p. m. 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time—*—*—Coast to 
Coast N BC Network. 


MILLION A DAY 








